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agreement was signed that would bring to an end four and The website of BBC History Magazine 


a half years of bloodshed across the globe. The First World 
War was over, but the battle for its legacy was only just beginning. We 
have now reached the centenary of the armistice, and in this month’s 
issue we are marking the occasion with a supplement exploring many 
facets of the conflict. 

Our cover feature is a debate between Professors Gary Sheffield 
and Richard J Evans over whether the outcome of the war justified 
the tremendous cost in lives. Elsewhere, a panel of experts assess the 
longer-term impact of the conflict, from the psychological scars to the 
environmental devastation. But the end of the war brought joy as well 
as trauma, and, as Guy Cuthbertson reveals in his article, news of the 
armistice prompted celebrations across Britain. Finally, Maggie 
Andrews considers whether, over the past four years, the goals of the 
First World War commemorative activities have been met. 

It’s not all about the First World War this month, though. 
Inthe regular magazine youll get to read Lucy Worsley on 
Abraham Lincoln, Michael Wood on the Anglo-Saxons, 
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Andrew Roberts on Churchill, Diarmaid MacCulloch on 
Thomas Cromwell, and a whole lot more besides. 

All four of these historians will also be appearing at 
our History Weekends this month, and there is still time 
to book tickets at historyweekend.com.Ilook forward to 
seeing many of you there. 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in November in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


3 November 1793 


A French feminist loses her head 


The outspoken opinions of playwright and social reformer 
Olympe de Gouges see her end up on the guillotine 


he French playwright Olympe de 
Gouges was, by any standards, one 

of the most extraordinary women of her 
day. Born in 1748, she established her 
own theatre company, campaigned 
against slavery and even published a 
pamphlet, Declaration of the Rights of 
Woman and of the Female Citizen, which 
begins with the words: “Women are born 
free and remain equal to men in rights.” 

But as the French Revolution slid 
into sectarian bloodshed, Gouges’ 
outspokenness made her dangerous. 
By 1793, horrified by the extremism of 
Robespierre and the Jacobins, she had 
produced a subversive poster demanding 
a national referendum that would let 
people choose between a republic, a 
loose federation or a restored 
monarchy. That was too 
much for the regime. 


Shortly after her friends in the moderate 
Girondin faction had been arrested, the 
Jacobins came for her, too. 

On 4 November a Parisian chronicler 
recorded her fate. “Yesterday, at seven 
o'clock in the evening, a most extraordi- 
nary person called Olympe de Gouges 
who held the imposing title of woman of 
letters, was taken to the scaffold,” he 
wrote. “She approached the scaffold with 
a calm and serene expression on her face, 
and forced the guillotine’s furies, which 
had driven her to this place of torture, to 
admit that such courage and beauty had 
never been seen before.” 

It was a tragic end for such a brave 
woman. One Jacobin declared that her 
fate was a lesson for every woman who 

“abandoned the cares of her home, 
to meddle in the affairs of 
the Republic”. 


A late 18th-century portrait of Olympe de Gouges. The playwright and social 
reformer was executed after she “meddled in the affairs of the Republic” 


5 November 1688 


William of 
Orange invades 
England 


The Protestant prince’s fleet 
lands in Devon, ready 
for revolution 


A t the beginning of November 1688, 
one of the greatest invasion fleets 
in English history was sailing towards 
the Devon coast. With 40,000 men 
aboard 463 ships, William of Orange was 
in deadly earnest. To his admirers, the 
Dutch prince’s slogan, “For Liberty and 
the Protestant Religion”, captured the 
tone. Here was a Protestant prince who 
would topple the hated James II and VII, 
secure the Anglican faith and save 
England from Catholic absolutism. 

Although William himself was 
suffering from acute seasickness, his fleet 
made a splendid sight; his men lined up 
with bands playing as they sailed past 
Dover. The next day, the 4th, was 
William’s birthday. But the 5th, 
celebrated by Protestants as the 
anniversary of the gunpowder plot, 
started badly. The sky was hazy and 
visibility poor, and William’s pilot steered 
too far to the west. Before they knew it, 
they were heading past Torbay, where 
they had planned to land. Now they were 
in a mess. The wind was too strong for 
them to turn back, but the next port was 
Plymouth, where James had already 
posted a garrison — and all the time the 
king’s fleet was on their heels. 

Then, suddenly, the breeze changed. 
After the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
a century earlier, men had talked of the 
‘Protestant wind’, and God was clearly 
on the Protestant side once again. With 
the sun shining and the wind blowing 
from the south, William was able to turn 
back to Torbay after all. By the time he 
stepped ashore at what is now Brixham, 
the quay was crowded with well-wishers. 
There was no resistance. The Glorious 
Revolution was under way. 
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A 17th-century oil painting shows William of Orange landing at Brixham in 1688. The invading Dutch prince went on to topple King James II 
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20 November 234 
In what is now north western 
Turkey, Roman troops 
acclaim the Dalmatian born 
officer Diocletian (right) as 
their new emperor. 


14 November 1851 

In New York, the publishers 
Harper and Brothers bring out 
Herman Melville’s book Moby 
Dick, often seen as the greatest 
of all American novels. 


21 November 1894 

After capturing the coastal 

city of Port Arthur, Japanese 
troops slaughter tens of 
thousands of Chinese soldiers 
and civilians. 


his assassination. “Most eyes were on the veiled widow and her two young children,” says Dominic Sandbrook 


25 November 1963 


America mourns its president 


Three days after the world is rocked by his assassination, family 


and foreign dignitaries pay their respects to JFK 


pina American people were still 

in shock, three days after John F 
Kennedy’s murder in Dallas. Brought 
back to Washington almost immediately 
after his death, the late president’s body 
was taken to the Capitol on Sunday 24th, 
a quarter of a million people queuing 

for hours to pay their respects. In 

the meantime, foreign dignitaries, 
among them Britain’s prime minister, 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home, were flying to 

Washington for the next day’s funeral. 
The funeral itself was the largest 

gathering of world leaders since that 

of Edward VII in 1910. Amid massive 

security, the procession wound its 

way from the Capitol to the National 

Cathedral, with satellite coverage 

beamed across the globe. Most eyes were 

on the veiled widow Jackie, a study in 


grief, as well as her two young children, 
Caroline and John Jr. It was John Jr’s 
third birthday. Images of the little boy 
saluting his father’s coffin appeared on 
front pages around the world. 

Both in the US and abroad, Kennedy’s 
funeral was widely seen as a uniquely 
moving occasion. CBS called it “the most 
majestic and stately ceremony the 
American people can perform”. The 
front page of the Daily Mirror, then the 
bestselling paper in the English-speaking 
world, read simply: “Farewell”, though 
inside pages salivated over pictures of 
“Tragic Jackie, So Courageous in Her 
Silent Grief”. What really worried the 
Mirror, though, was America’s future. 
“Can we place total reliance,” it asked, 
“on a nation where political passions run 
so high, a nation with a town like Dallas?” 
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5 November 1605 


The gunpowder 
plot goes up 
in smoke 


The scheme is foiled and 
the conspirators arrested 


he gunpowder plot was a long 

time in the making. The first 
meeting of the conspirators, who 
planned to blow up the House of Lords, 
kill James VI and I and replace him with 
his nine-year-old daughter Elizabeth 
under Catholic guidance, took place as 
early as May 1604. 

By the following summer, the plotters 
had rented an undercroft beneath the 
Houses of Parliament and had filled it 
with several dozen barrels of gunpowder. 
But then there was a hitch. Because of the 
plague, the opening of parliament was 
delayed until 5 November. That would 
be the moment of decision. 

On the day before parliament opened, 
the most infamous of the plotters, the 
Yorkshireman Guy Fawkes, was in place 
in the undercroft when there was the first 
sign of trouble. Alarmed by a warning 
one plotter had sent to his brother-in-law, 
a group of James I’s men had decided to 


The discovery of the gunpowder 

plot was a sensational public 
relations victory for James |. The Scottish 
king had been struggling to escape from 
his predecessor Elizabeth I’s shadow and 
win the hearts of his English subjects. 
Now, a Catholic conspiracy to obliterate 
the entire apparatus of government had 
been exposed, just hours before Guy 
Fawkes planned to light the fuse from his 
waiting lantern. 

Many took it as proof that the God who 

had kept Queen Elizabeth safe from plots 
also watched over the new regime. 


Londoners were encouraged to celebrate: 
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People celebrate “deliverance” from the gunpowder plot in a 1641 depiction. A poem underneath 


reads: “They bounteous bonfires make... Tryumphing in their streets with fireworks rare” 


search the building. Showing impressive 
sang-froid, Fawkes insisted that he was a 
servant guarding his master’s firewood, 
and they seemed to believe him. 

But then, in the small hours of the 
following morning, the king’s men 
unexpectedly returned. This time they 
discovered Fawkes, calling himself John 
Johnson, in a large cloak and hat, 
carrying a pocket watch, lantern and 
matches. Beneath his so-called firewood 


were at least 30 barrels of gunpowder. 
When Fawkes’ captors asked what he 
was doing, he said defiantly that he 
wanted to “blow you Scotch beggars back 
to your native mountains”. For the next 
two days, even under torture, he refused 
to name his co-conspirators. But the 
king’s interrogators broke him 
eventually. Hanged almost three months 
later, Fawkes was reincarnated every 
bonfire night for centuries to come. 


COMMENT / DR JOHN COOPER 
“Many took it as proof that God was watching over James's regime” 


a letter of John Chamberlain describes 


“great ringing and as great store of 
bonfires as ever | think was seen”. 


Elizabeth | had penetrated so near to 
the heart of government. But the chance 
discovery of the gunpowder plot created 


Sermons and prayers in parish churches 
carried the story all over the land. The trial 
of the gunpowder plotters in Westminster 
Hall was standing room only, with tickets 
selling for 10 shillings. Huge crowds 
watched Fawkes and fellow plotter 
Thomas Winter executed outside the 
Palace of Westminster. 

At one level this had been a major failure 
of the security services, an attack on king 
and parliament which had come within 
an ace of succeeding; no plot against 


its own myth, and heaped fuel on the fires 
of anti-Catholicism for generations ee 
to come. 


Dr John Cooper is senior 
lecturer in early modern 
history at the University 

of York, and author of The 
Queen's Agent: Francis 
Walsingham at the Court 
of Elizabeth | (Faber, 2011) 
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Roman relationships 


An early first-century AD gilded horse head, 
which was once part of a statue of Emperor 
Augustus, has gone on public display in 
Germany for the first time. aes in 
2009, close to modern-day Frankfurt, the 
remains of the sculpture and other 
associated finds have thrown new light on 
the relationship between the Romans and 
German ‘barbarians’. The artefacts indicate 
the presence of a Roman settlement in the 
region at a time when historians previously 
believed Rome intended to subdue the 
Germanic tribes with military force. The 
evidence implies that the Romans lived 
next to and traded with these tribes fora 
number of years. 
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ABOVE: A 15th-century image of the spirit Melusine breastfeeding her son and (left) flying 
from a window LEFT: A 17th-century edition of a book on Melusine 


‘Fairies capacity to tmperil 
eternal souls by seducing them 
into carnal sin made them 
dangerous to humans” 


How were fairies defined during 

this period? 

While many people imagine Tinkerbell-like 
pixies, this sweet and sanitised image of the 
fairy is a Victorian construction. Late 
medieval and early modern ideas of fairies 
were pretty nebulous and varied, but there 
were some common themes. 

Fairies in this period tended to be 
discussed with a blend of wonder and 
trepidation. They were generally, though not 
always, as tall as a human. They were also 
supernaturally attractive and could seduce 
young women and men, imperilling their 
eternal souls. 


Whatrole did fairies play in daily life? 
Fairies were a feature of medieval culture 
and served various functions. Noble families 
sometimes claimed descent from fairies, 


A new project that explores fairy summoning rituals 
in the 15th-17th centuries - offering insights into their 
influences on contemporary life - is now under way at 
the University of Exeter. Samuel P Gillis Hogan (left), 
who is leading the study, explains more 


in which cases the fairy often served as 
guardian of the family, as was the case in the 
stories of the legendary Melusine. Fairies 
also served a literary function, in courtly 
romances and ballads. 

Yet they were not always so benign. 
Fairies’ capacity to imperil men and 
women’s eternal souls by seducing them into 
carnal sin made them dangerous to humans, 
as did their role as spirits of illness and 
madness. There are also folkloric accounts, 
since the 12th century at least, of children 
being spirited away. 


Why and how were fairies summoned? 
Some people attempted to conjure fairies to 
acquire medical knowledge, such as the 
properties of herbs. Then there are several 
texts where the summoner aims to 

conjure fairy women in order to sleep with 


them. Fairies were also summoned to find 
buried treasure, supply rings of invisibility, 
reveal the future and much more. 

Many texts specify what the spirit will do 
or say once it appears, and how the magician 
should respond. Since God is often invoked, 
a number of rituals include periods 
of purification through sexual abstinence, 
fasting and prayer in preparation, so that 
God will deem the magician worthy of his 
aid in summoning and binding the spirit. 
Most rituals order the fairy to appear ina 
form that is neither frightening nor seduc- 
tive, since both could entice the magician 
out of his protective circle, leaving him 
vulnerable to the dangers of the fairy or 
demon. Several rituals to conjure Oberon, 
king of the fairies, direct him to appear in 
the shape of a young child. 

In this new project I'll be studying 
manuscripts containing instructions on how 
to conjure and exorcise fairies, in addition 
to Inquisition and court records that deal 
with people who ostensibly used magic to 
conjure fairies. 

Understanding the sources from 
which summoning texts drew their ideas 
about fairies and their capacities allows us 
to contextualise these rituals. It also helps 
us understand the interactions between 
literary, folkloric and learned sources 
during this period. J 
Samuel P Gillis Hogan is a PhD researcher at 
the University of Exeter. Read more about his 
project, ‘Familiar with Fairies: A Study of Late 
Medieval and Early Modern Fairy Conjuring 
Texts’, at historicalmagicblog.com 
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New nanotechnology is being 
used on the Mary Rose as a 
way of preserving the Tudor 
warship. Tiny magnetic 
particles, a thousandth of the 
width of a human hair, will 
capture iron ions in the wood to 
stop production of an acid that 
could destroy the ship’s timber. 
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opoly-style board 
ar game played during the Second 
World War has been found ina 
Jersey loft. Printed exclusively 

on the island, the game — 
called Occupation — refers 
to challenges faced by 
islanders during the 


Nazi occupation of 
1940-45, such 

as food 
rationing. 


Researchers 
analysing stained glass 
panels from the Miracle 

windows of Canterbury 
Cathedral’s Trinity Chapel have 
» found them to be 700 years older than 
thought. Previously believed to be the work 
of Victorian restorers, the two panels have 
now been dated to the 1180s. 


Scientists examining evidence 
of brewing at the Neolithic site 
of Gobekli Tepe in Turkey have 
claimed that our ancient 
ancestors enjoyed alcohol 
more than 10,000 years ago, 
and believe social drinking 
played a role in our evolution 
into larger-brained primates. 
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B gyptian embalming 

recij vealed 
Tests carried out ona mummy dating from 
3,700-3,500 BC have revealed the 

ingredients used to embalm it. The 

_ list features plant oil, conifer tree 
resin, a plant-based gum 

\ and abalsam-type plant 
or root extract, 
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As much as 90 per 


wy 4 7 possibly from 
~ 4 sh bulrushes. cent of the collection 
Ce , of Brazil’s National 


Museum has been destroyed 
by fire. Most of its 20 million 
items are believed to have 
perished, including its 
entire Egyptology 
collection. 


Venues such as the Science 
Museum in London are having 
to remove plastic historical 
items from display as many 
have begun to disintegrate. 
The chemistry of some early 
plastic items, from prosthetics 
to puppets, is so bad they are 
visibly deteriorating. 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 
The Monopoly-style Second 
World War board game 
Occupation; Canterbury 
Cathedral’s Miracle windows; 
the Egyptian mummy dating 
from 3,700-3,500 BC; the blaze 
at the National Museum of Brazil 
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The historians View... 


What has been ailing 
Britain’s prisons? 


The recent crisis at HM Prison Birmingham - taken over 
by the government following a damning inspection - 
highlighted serious issues in the operation of the 
country’s jails. Two experts offer their opinions on the 
factors that have affected prisons policy down the years 


Compiled by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


Since the early 

1990s, the prison 
population has 
increased to more than 
83,000 and not in the 
context of an increase 
in recorded crime 
PROFESSOR ALYSON BROWN 


ow many people are imprisoned, and 

how they are treated, has always been 
affected by much more than just recorded 
crime rates. Economics, political, legal and 
philosophical ideas, and public opinion, 
have all played their roles. 

To take one example, the prison population 
fell significantly between 1914 and 1918. Full 
employment and military service were, of 
course, major factors here, but so were a series 
of criminal justice acts. The Probation of Of- 
fenders Act 1907 introduced an additional 
alternative sentence to imprisonment, the 
1908 Children Act excluded children under 
16 from prison, and the Criminal Justice 
Administration Act of 1914 allowed 
offenders time to pay fines handed down 
by the court rather than them being 


imprisoned when unable to pay. 

These acts were passed in a context of 
political engagement, most prominently 
from Churchill as home secretary (1910-11), 
and public awareness of the damage that 
short terms of imprisonment were doing to 
many imprisoned repeatedly for relatively 
minor offences. In 1914, the daily average 
prison population was 14,000. By 1919 that 
had fallen to 7,000 and remained below about 
11,000 until the Second World War. 

For a more recent example of the impact 
of political will, resulting legislation and 
judicial discretion on the prison population, 
we need only reflect on the rise of the ‘prison 
works’ perspective, which depicted the 
prison as an effective means of reducing 
offending. Since the early 1990s, the prison 
population has increased to more than 
83,000 and not in the context ofa parallel 
increase in recorded crime. 

Just as prisoner numbers have fluctuated, 
so has awareness of what has been happen- 
ing inside prisons. The work of prison 
reform groups; vocal, educated and influen- 
tial offenders, such as Irish nationalists, 
suffragettes and conscientious objectors; 
and other interested figures have all 
intermittently but powerfully placed prison 
before the eyes of the public. Importantly, 
what could be termed ordinary offenders 
have also exposed the prison to public gaze, 
through occurrences such as riots, escapes 
and suicides — all events that challenge the 


image of the prison as a disciplined, secure 
and controlled space. 

Media coverage has increased the loudness 
of controversies, something perhaps most 
evident in the case of large-scale riots, for 
example, at Dartmoor (1932), Hull (1976) 
and Manchester’s Strangeways (1990). The 
media have always given extensive coverage 
to prison riots, often in an alarmist manner. 
That has influenced the degree of political 
response, but where official investigations 
have been carried out they have succeeded in 
closing down, rather than opening out, 
debates on the prison. 

The Woolf Report into the Strangeways 
riot was heralded as an exception in stating 
that a balance had to be maintained between 
“security, control and justice”. Nevertheless, 
improvements driven by the report were 
soon affected by expanding prison numbers, 
the control imperative and a lack of resourc- 
es. In addition, the escape of IRA prisoners 
from Whitemoor in 1994 shifted opinion 
towards a less sympathetic approach. 

Ultimately, where resources are limited, 
as they always are, the public rarely sees 
prisons as a priority over education or public 

By j health —or indeed as a 
priority at all. 


Professor Alyson Brown 
lectures at Edge Hill University, 
and has written extensively 
about the prison system 
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Concern about 

prisoner welfare 
has always Nad to 
compete with claims 
that prison regimes 
are too lax 


DR JOHN MOORE 


s a historian of prisons, I am struck by 

how the problems prisons present and 
the solutions offered don’t change over time. 
Prisons mostly operate away from public 
view, apart from in the aftermath of extreme 
events. With the current attention on 
Birmingham prison, it is worth recalling one 
of those rare occasions when an inquiry — the 
1853 Royal Commission that investigated 
the prison — focused on establishing the truth. 

The commission was established in 

response to concerns over the self-inflicted 
death of a 15-year-old prisoner, Edward 
Andrews. It found that prisoners had been 
repeatedly subjected to corporal punishment 
and children had been whipped illegally. 
Other punishments included the straitjack- 
et, adapted to allow prisoners to be attached 
to a hook on the wall. Female prisoners were 
strapped to railings in the central hall. In the 
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Convicts at Dartmoor Prison 
in 1907. “Il am struck by 

how the problems prisons 
present don’t change over 
time,” says Dr John Moore 


case of Edward Andrews, the commission 
concluded that, “By the order... of the 
governor, he was punished illegally and 
cruelly, and was driven thereby to the 
commission of suicide.” The governor was 
subsequently imprisoned for three months. 
Yet concern about prisoner welfare has 
always had to compete with claims that 
prison regimes are too lax. When Winson 
Green was opened in Birmingham in the 
1840s, local judge Matthew Davenport Hill 
said it should be a “moral hospital”. The 
famous reformer Alexander Maconochie 
was appointed as governor. However, within 
two years Maconochie was dismissed after 
complaints about a lack of “sufficient 
discipline”. It was under his successor’s 
regime that Edward Andrews was to die. 
Ultimate responsibility for prisons has 
changed much over time. Until 1878, prisons 
were the responsibility of local government, 
and conditions varied. Then all prisons 
came under the control of the Prison 
Commission, which operated a deterrent 
system of discipline. From the late 19th 
century, there was an emphasis on character 
reformation. The interwar years saw several 
reformative initiatives, including borstal and 
open prisons. However, prisoners’ accounts 
show that much brutality remained. 
Following the Second World War, prison 
populations increased and investment in 
prison buildings was not a priority. Under 
Home Office control from 1963, reformation 


The 1990 riot at HMP Manchester, known as 
Strangeways, resulted in a prisoner’s death 
and caused enormous damage 


Inside Cardiff prison. Conditions in jails have 
often been hotly debated 


remained the dominant official discourse, 
although prisoners themselves stressed the 
experience was mainly one of ‘doing time’. 

Since the 1990s prison policy has largely 
articulated wishful thinking — from Michael 
Howard’s “prison works”, through Tony 
Blair’s “tough on crime”, to David Cam- 
eron’s “rehabilitation revolution”. Prison 
populations have increased, as has drug use. 
Austerity has seen reductions of staffing, 
education and work opportunities. As the 
situation worsened, ministers have sought to 
distance themselves organisationally. 

If we really want to find out what is 
happening today, the 1853 Royal Commis- 
sion provides a blueprint: a public inquiry, 
with opportunity for those at the frontline, 
both guards and prisoners, to share the lived 

reality of prison life, anda 
commitment to finding the 
» truth rather than excuses. 


» DrJohn Moore is 
a senior lecturer in 
we criminology at Newman 


University, Birmingham 


BOOK 
> English Society and the Prison 
By Alyson Brown (Boydell, 2003) 
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Michael Wood on... rebuilding lost monuments 


“The question with restoration 
is notso much why, but how far?” 


I’m having problems with restoration just 
now. Not home improvements, I hasten to 
add, though our old garage certainly 
needs it! No, it’s about restoring historic 
buildings. And not so much why, but how far? 
Here in the UK, restoration is a simple issue. We 
preserve the building as it is and we hand it on. We don’t 
speculate. In China meanwhile, they just go for it. What 
counts is not the actual fabric of a building, but the sense 
of place, the memories and stories it conjures up. A lost 
Song dynasty tower? Remake it. The hanging gardens of 
Babylon don’t exist any more? Just rebuild them. 
I’m just back from Athens, where they’ve taken a very 
different path. There, restorers are still working ona 
painstaking conservation project which began way back 
in 1975: the partial restoration of the spectacular group 
of temples on the Acropolis, centring on the Parthenon. 
Generally regarded as the greatest of all Greek temples, 
the Parthenon survived until the 17th century. At that 
point, under Turkish rule, it was home to a mosque in a 
small town on the rock, with narrow lanes, typical Greek 
houses, and a Frankish tower from the Middle Ages. But 
in 1687, a Turkish powder magazine inside the temple 
was blown up by Venetian artillery fire, smashing the 
building and throwing thousands of pieces of marble 
across the rock. That began the slow plunder that 
culminated with Lord Elgin: looted pieces were scattered | Michael Wood 
across eight European cities, including London. is professor of 
With Greek independence in the 1830s came the most _ public history 
radical changes in the monument’s 2,300-year history. at the University 
Now seen as the symbol of Greek — and western — civili- of Manchester. 
sation, the Acropolis was swept clean of all structures He has presented 
save those of the classical age. Thousands of fragments numerous BBC 
were retrieved, and medieval bastions were dismantled series and his 
to find broken sculpture. And so the restoration of the books include The 
Acropolis and the Parthenon began. Story of England 
But its restoration to what, exactly? The classical (Viking, 2010) 
temple? The Byzantine basilica with its bell tower? The 
Frankish church from the time of the crusades? Or the 
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last incarnation: the mosque with its minaret? And even 
if we only focus on the classical past — which one? The 
Parthenon was a temple to the goddess Athena for more 
than 800 years. Do you go for the temple built by Pericles 
in the 440s BC? Or Hadrian’s additions? Or Julian the 
Apostate’s rebuild in the AD 360s? Given all the changes 
over time, is it even possible any longer to strip every- 
thing away to get back to the Periclean building? 

Faced with this conundrum, the Athenian restorers 
opted for Pericles, but they wisely took a very limited 
aim: repair the damage with marble from the original 
quarry on Mount Pentelicus; put back the blown-off bits 
(that’s 2,675 tonnes of marble). Meticulous and scholarly, 
it is nothing less than a modern act of piety. 

But incomparable though it is, the Parthenon will still 
bea shell, literally and metaphorically. The feelings it 
once evoked can only be imagined when you enter the 
new Acropolis Museum and contemplate the archaic 
world of Athenian religion — the strange sacrificial cults, 
the sensational painted votive statues of young women, 
and the great goddess herself, whose festivals are 
represented on the wonderful frieze that once adorned 
her temple, most of which is now in the British Museum. 

This is something the Parthenon’s restorers did not 
feel was within their remit even to suggest. To save the 
building and pass it down as a ruin was enough, and for 
that they deserve our grateful thanks. But to get a real 
sense of the feelings it must once have inspired, you have 
to visit Nashville, of all places. There you'll finda 
full-size replica of the Parthenon, built between 1920 
and 1931, with a 42ft high statue of Athena shimmering 
in gilded robes. The effect is little short of sensational. 

Every generation restores the past as an obligation to 
future generations, driven in part by their own present 
needs, and in part by their changing conceptions of their 
history. But one day, in flickering lamplight, to see again 
the Sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron? Or the temples to 
Nemesis at Rhamnous? Now that would be a restoration! 
I know what the Chinese would do... 
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Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


Dinner table debate 


Your feature Veggie Victorians 
(September) held some resonance 
for me. My maternal grandfather, 
born in 1871, although nota 

vegetarian, was a Victorian who may 


have been influenced by the movement, 


for he showed empathy to the plight of 
farm animals. 


He died before I was born so I never knew 


him, but I was brought up on anecdotes 
furnished by my mother, in which he 
made comments like: “If the lady who likes 
her lamb chop had to kill the lamb, she 
would soon give up eating meat!” and: 
“Not a happy Christmas for the turkeys!” 
Lamb was never eaten in our house, and 
I believe his posthumous influence on the 
lives of my family contributed to us, along 
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Queens and pharaohs 
I read with interest the results of your 
poll 100 Women Who Changed the 
World (September), and would like to 
throw a few other inspirational names 
into the hat. 

Hatshepsut was the most successful 
female pharaoh, even more successful 
than some of her male counterparts. 
Gorgo, wife of Leonidas I, is the 
best-known of the Spartan women, 
who were ahead of their time. 
They had more freedom than 
other Greek women of their era 
—and women everywhere, until 
arguably the last 50—60 years! 

Then there is #thelflaed. 

The daughter of Alfred the Great 
fought the Danes, won battles, 
fortified Mercia and raised her 
nephew, #thelstan, who became 
the first king ofa united England. 
Rose Norton, Bedfordshire 


A modern illustration of fr 

Hatshepsut, a female 
pharaoh who Rose 
Norton believes is 

deserving of acclaim 


LETTERS 


with his daughter and grandchildren, 
eventually eschewing meat in the late 

1980s, just after the campaign to end live 
exports came to public attention. The 
Victorian era certainly was an age in which 
seeds were sown that paved the way for the 
popularity of the vegetarian and vegan diets 
we see today. 

Moira Walshe, Newmarket 


ee | 
@ We reward the Letter of the - wad aia 
Month writer with a new history == D-DAY 
book. This issue, it’s D-Day: = 
The Soldiers’ Story by 
Giles Milton. Read the 
review on page 69. 


Elevating a fanatic 

How disappointing it was to see 
Emmeline Pankhurst voted one of the 
100 Women Who Changed the World. 
The idea that she gained women the 
vote is one of the biggest myths in 
British history. 

What Pankhurst did was more than 
make passionate speeches and breaka 
few windows. Between 1912 and 
1914, she permitted arson attacks 
on churches, trains, theatres 

and museums; the sending of 
bombs and hazardous chemi- 
cals through the post; and 
violent targeted assaults, 
such as the firebombing of 


was a supporter of female suf- 
age!), arson attacks on Kew 
Gardens and the bombing of 
Westminster Abbey. 

The movement for female 


Lloyd George’s house (Lloyd George 


suffrage can be traced back at least 

36 years before Pankhurst formed the 
suffragettes, when the (sadly forgotten) 
suffragist movement was created in 1867. 
After a long and peaceful campaigning 
process, they had made strides towards 
gaining female suffrage before 
Pankhurst and her militant methods 
turned society against their cause. 

The only helpful thing Pankhurst ever 
did was stop her violent “deeds not 
words” tactics after the outbreak of 
the First World War. It would be 
women’s contribution to the war effort 
that later gained them the vote, not the 
suffragettes. Pankhurst was a fanatic 
who seemed to do her utmost to degrade 
and hinder women’s rights in general. 
Emilie Lamplough, Wiltshire 


Revolutionary women 
I have recently been given an American 
book with the same title as your item on 
women who changed the world, and only 
25 names appear on both. It would appear 
that country of origin influences choices. 
One name I believe you should have 
included is Dr James Barry [the 19th- 
century woman who disguised herself as 
aman in order to study medicine], who 
single-handedly brought the medical 
care of soldiers into the modern age. 
Another name I would have liked to 
see, but realise the problems it would 
have raised, is Henrietta Lacks [whose 
cells, removed without her knowledge, 
have been used for extensive medical 
research], without whom the study of 
cancer would not have been able to 
progress as quickly as it has done. 
Barry Hooper, Scarborough 


Aninconvenient truth 
I would like to add to the essay How War 
Sparked the Industrial Revolution 
(September) the fact that an estimated 
100,000 guns a year were sold to slave 
traders! In my book After Abolition, 
I noted that “the numbers of guns 
exported reached 35,167 in 1825. From 
1827 until 1850 the combined value of 
guns and gunpowder exported [to 
Africa] never dropped below £74,000 a 
year, and reached £136,383 in 1849.” 

As the book also explained: “In 1860 it 
was estimated that over 100,000 guns 
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of any of Shakespeare’s playsin 
his own hand. Preferably Romeo 
and Juliet, Henry V or Hamlet. 


@ScoobyySue!’m intrigued 

by the story of the Amber Room 

at Charlottenburg Palace in Prus- 
sia. There are a lot of conspiracy the- 
ories, but I'd love to see it found and 
erected in allits glory. 
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~ A15th-century 
depiction of 
bloodletting. In 
the Middle Ages, 
this ubiquitous 
practice may have @Patrici27245220 Wallingford 
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‘made from iron unfit to make firearms 
and horribly dangerous’ had been 
shipped to Africa.” 

Meanwhile, most of the cotton that 
made Manchester and Lancashire rich 
was slave-grown, and once made into 
cloth was traded for slaves in west 
Africa and sold to the slave states of 
Brazil and Cuba. So the industrial 
revolution was partly financed by the 
trade in enslaved Africans. 

Marika Sherwood, Kent 


Living on a prayer 

Elma Brenner’s survey of medieval 
medical treatments (Medieval Medicine: 
Killer or Cure?, September) was 
fascinating, but I feel it underplayed the 
role of superstition and religious 
doctrine in hindering recovery. For 
example, during the plague in 1348/49, 
the killing of cats (“agents of the devil”) 
would have helped plague-carrying rats 
to survive; the roaming around the 
countryside by flagellants, to atone for 
sins, could have helped spread the 
disease from village to village (although 
flagellation was not popular in England, 
600 flagellants came across from 
Holland); and finally, the ubiquitous 
bloodletting could only have reduced 
immunity in many sufferers. 

David Simmonds, Woking 
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Lessons from the Crimea 

I want to praise Robert Crowcroft’s 
article in the October issue (Appeasing 
the Nazis), which set out the tensions 
within British society and the link 
between domestic and foreign policy 
during the Munich crisis of 1938. 

It seems to me that the same link 
between domestic and foreign policy 
still applies today and is currently being 
played out over Brexit. 

It is truly amazing how this one event 
has impacted on modern international 
politics, from Anthony Eden’s Suez 
policy of 1956 to Blair and Bush’s 
approach to the Iraq War, and even the 
present international dealings with 
Russia. Will it one day fade in the 
memory in the same way as the manner 
in which the government of Lord 
Aberdeen drifted into war with Russia in 
the Crimea in the 1850s has? 

Brian Rowley, Orpington 


WRITE TO US 

We welcome your letters, while 
reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 


Post: Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 
Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


Michelle Haynes Everything 
lostin the National Museum fire 
in Brazil. 


Helen Mears A copy of Cardenio, 
Shakespeare's lost play. 


Chris Skoyles King John’s crown 
jewels that were lost in the Wash. 


@LJDzialo The 13 paintings 
stolen from the Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum in Boston. 


@madamedefarge6l1 The diamond 
necklace that Marie Antoinette 
didn’t purchase. 


Liam McKee The contents of the 
Library of Alexandria. 


Mary Bateman The lead cross found 
on Arthur’s ‘grave’ in Glastonbury. 


Tim Robinson Claudius’s treatise 
on the Etruscan language. 


@RachelMoores7 Shergar. 


@lazywolfeyes The Caravaggio 
painting stolen by the mafiain 
the 1960s. 


@DrLoney The Great Royal Seal, 
thrown into the river Thames by 
James II. 


@TomK_1234 One of the greatest 
mysteries of late antiquity - 
Alexander the Great’s final 
resting place. 
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“IF LCOULD 
SAVE THE 
UNION WITHO 
FREEING 
ANY SLAVE; 
| WOULD” 


To generations of Americans, 
Abraham Lincoln is the Great Emancipator, 
the man who ended slavery. But argues 
Lucy Worsley, scratch beneath 

the surface and youll find that the 
president's motives werent as 
unblemished as many people believe 


Accompanies Lucy WorsleysBBC Four aus 
series American History's Biggest Fibs FOUR 
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Barack Obama and his wife, Michelle, at the Lincoln Memorial in 2009. “He moved a nation 
and helped free a people,” Obama has said of his celebrated predecessor 


he Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington DC is very famil- 
iar to British eyes — not least 
because American action movies 
often seem to show it and the 
other monuments of the capital’s 
National Mall under attack 

from terrorists, criminals or even aliens. 

A spectacular assault on the landmarks of 

Washington DC is Hollywood shorthand for 

expressing the idea that America and its values 

are under threat. 

But visit the memorial on any summer’s day, 
and you'll find it a peaceful place, crowded 
with schoolchildren paying a first visit to their 
nation’s capital, and learning from their teach- 
ers the basic story of America’s 16th president, 
Abraham Lincoln. He’s one of the towering 
figures in the story that Americans tell about 
themselves in order to explain — in the absence 
of a long shared history or natural borders — 
what holds their nation together. 

What the schoolkids very often learn is that 
Abraham Lincoln is the ‘Great Emancipator’, 
the man who ended slavery, thereby ending 
the Civil War of 1861—65 between America’s 
north, and the breakaway states of its south. 
And he’s been hero-worshipped by many 
subsequent Americans for these achievements. 
“He moved a nation,” said America’s 44th 
president, Barack Obama, “and helped free a 
people.” Meanwhile, its 45th once promised to 
be “more presidential than any president that’s 
ever held this office”, with just one exception: 
that of the “late, great Abraham Lincoln”. 


To Lincoln, the 
emancipation 
of African 
Americans was 
not an end in 
itself, it was the 
means to an end 


The Great Emancipator’s memorial is itself 
a sort of physical embodiment of the post- 
Civil War, reunited Union. Its builders were 
careful to use stone from both the southern 
states that had formed their own Confederacy, 
and the northern states who remained within 
the Union. Around the top are the names of 
individual states, including the Union states 
that had abolished slavery before the Civil War 
began, and the Confederate states in which 
slavery remained legal. But the memorial 
mixes up the names ofall the states together, 
north and south alike, to show that the USA’s 
indissoluble nature is written in stone. 

The Lincoln Memorial makes it seem like 
the American Civil War is well and truly over. 
But it was only last year that a woman died 
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in Charlottesville, Virginia during a dispute 
about how exactly the bloody conflict of 150 
years ago should continue to be commemo- 
rated. There are many holes in the schoolbook 
success story of Lincoln emancipating the 
slaves and healing a divided nation. 

For a start, Abe Lincoln is not quite the hero 
with modern sensibilities about slavery that 
people often assume. To him, the emancipa- 
tion of up to 4 million African Americans who 
laboured on the plantations and industries 
of the South was not an end in itself. It was a 
means to an end, a tactic towards defeating the 
South by damaging its economy. The secession 
of the southern states had in any case hap- 
pened not purely over the issue of slavery but, 
more accurately, over the issue of whether or 
not slavery was going to be permitted in the 
new states forming in the western part of the 
North American continent and wanting to 
join the Union. 


No place in America? 
For people who believe uncritically in the im- 
age of the Great Emancipator, Lincoln made 
some surprising statements about slavery. 
Here’s just one of them: “IfI could save the 
Union without freeing any slave, I would.” He 
also believed in the rather barmy idea — or so 
it seems to modern eyes — that the formerly 
enslaved had no place in the United States, but 
instead ought to be sent back to their native 
Africa, or even to South or Central America. 
Lincoln certainly was no abolitionist along 
the lines of Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose 
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novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852) did so much 
to persuade people that slavery was morally 
wrong. And his achievement was much more 
subtle than simply ordering emancipation to 
happen. Lincoln’s skill was to occupy a slowly 
changing succession of positions that lay well 
behind the cutting edge of radical thought on 
the evil of slavery. But, as he made the journey 
towards the idea that slavery is unacceptable, 
he was able to take the majority of Americans 
with him. In other words, he wasn’t a saint, 
but a human being. And a human being who 
happened to be a supremely gifted politician. 

It was well into the war that Lincoln decided 
to make his ‘Emancipation Proclamation’ 
(effective January 1863). Even then, the docu- 
ment did not promise freedom to all slaves. 

A number of slave-owning states remained 
loyal to the Union. Some of those with vulner- 
able, valuable positions on the border of the 
Confederacy were allowed to maintain slavery 
in order to keep them on Lincoln and the 
Union’s side. 


Trail of devastation 

Some of the behaviour of Lincoln’s Union 
troops towards the former slaves who'd 
escaped or been freed by their owners was 
horribly compromised. 

One such controversy marks the epic 1864 
march bya Union army across the state of 
Georgia. Led by General William Sherman 
and marching under a flag of emancipation, 
the army left a wide trail of devastation in its 
wake. Those on the Union side of the story 
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ABOVE: Lucy Worsley at Ebenezer Creek, Georgia - where many African Americans 
drowned during the Civil War - while filming her series American History’s Biggest Fibs 


see it as a successful mercy mission to free the 
slaves. However, Sherman’s campaign can also 
be read as an unnecessarily brutal act of total 
war which saw the invaders fail to live up to 
their supposed ideals. 

That might even have become the opinion 
of the formerly enslaved African Americans 
who attached themselves to the train of a 
Union leader operating under Sherman, 
Brigadier General Jefferson C Davis. A large 
number — the exact figure is unknown — of 
escaped slaves joined Davis’s forces. They 
wanted the protection of Lincoln’s army. 

After all, troops in the service of the Great 
Emancipator would surely look after them. 
But Davis wanted to rid his baggage train of 
what he saw as an encumbrance of “useless ne- 
groes’, slowing him down and increasing risk. 

Davis’s army used pontoon bridges to 
cross a swamp of deep-running black waters 
at Ebenezer Creek near Savannah. But in 
an act that stains the memory and motives 
of the Union side, he left his unwelcome 
recruits behind and in danger of falling into 
Confederate hands. One of Davis’s colleagues 
believed that this must resultin “all these 
negroes being recaptured or 


The black politician 

Frederick Douglass 

argued that Lincoln 
always chose the course 
that most favoured 
white Americans 


LEFT: Slaves returning from cotton fields in South Carolina, c1860. Their emancipation 
didn’t bring legal forms of abuse of African Americans to an end 


perhaps brutally shot”. In the event, many of 
them died trying to cross the swamp on their 
own makeshift rafts, or even by swimming 
through its waters. 

Ebenezer Creek was just one shameful 
incident, but the further undermining of 
Lincoln’s reputation as the Great Emancipator 
began even as the mourning for his 1865 
assassination, and his subsequent commemo- 
ration, were still in progress. 

Soon after his death, a former slave named 
Charlotte Scott gave five dollars from her 
pay to go towards another statue of Lincoln, 
not the stone memorial on the Mall, but the 
bronze Emancipation Memorial in a different 
part of Washington DC. 

At the unveiling of the statue, though, 

a black politician and reformer named 
Frederick Douglass made an important 
speech. He pointed out that, even if Lincoln 
ended slavery, he always chose the course 

of action that would most advantage white 
America. “I as much as any other man,” 
Lincoln once said, “am in favour of having the 
superior position assigned to the white race.” 

Frederick Douglass and others would watch 
with chagrin as the ending of slavery ina 
formal sense turned into less official forms of 
abuse of African Americans. Racial segrega- 
tion became a fact of life in many formerly 

Confederate states, as did using the for- 
merly enslaved as poorly paid labour. 
Indeed, ‘slavery’ was still possible — in all 
*/ but name. 
The Chattahoochee Brick Company 
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Heather Heyer 
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A protestor pays tribute to Heather Heyer, who died in clashes over the fate of a statue of 
Confederate General Lee in Charlottesville, Virginia, August 2017 


was a particularly heinous example of this. 
Operating at full steam to rebuild the city 

of Atlanta after the Civil War, it produced 
millions of bricks a year. To do so, it exploited 
a loophole in the 13th Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, which formalised 
emancipation. Slavery can no longer exist, 
this amendment says, “except as punishment 
for crime”. 

So, if you were convicted of a crime —a situ- 
ation that applied disproportionately to black 
people — you could find yourself working for 
hardly any money under a scheme called ‘con- 
vict leasing’. If particularly unlucky, you might 
find yourself in the Chattahoochee Brick 
Company’s yard outside Atlanta, where thou- 
sands of convicts were worked to death, and 
whose bodies are thought still to lie beneath 
the remnants of the company’s works. 


Atacitrebuke 
It was all this and more that led Martin Luther 
King to stand on the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial on 28 August 1963 to address a 
rally of more than 200,000 people marching 
for civil rights. 

It was no accident that King chose this spot 
to make a speech that included the words 
‘I Have a Dream’. He was referring to the 
American Dream, and signalling that King 
and his fellow black Americans also, like white 
people, dreamed of living as full citizens with- 
in Lincoln’s Union. By standing on the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial, King was saying tacitly 
that the president’s legacy had let him and his 


like down. Emancipation had promised more 
to black Americans than it had delivered. 

Of course, a lot has changed since 1963. 

But the Civil War and its memorials are still 
causing dismay and even violence in 2018. The 
nexus has been a small park in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, a quiet college town. When I visited 
it in June, I was driven by a taxi driver named 
Mario, whose marriage ceremony had taken 
place outdoors in the little park. He told me 
he’d been surprised when his father refused 

to pose for the wedding photos near the park’s 
central statue. 

Mario’s father had strong negative feelings 
about the statue because it’s a memorial to 
another Civil War general — a Confederate this 
time — named Robert E Lee. To Mario’s older 
relatives, the statue of General Lee is not ‘just’ 
an artwork — it’s the legacy of a white suprema- 
cist way of life that still restricts the opportu- 
nities of black people today. 

And Mario’s family certainly weren't 
alone in holding the statue of General Lee in 
contempt. In 2017, Charlottesville city council 
voted to change the name of the area from 
‘Lee Park’ to ‘Emancipation Park’, so as to 
counter the effect of the statue at its heart. 
Some went further still, and argued that the 
statue should come down altogether. Part of 
the offence lies in the fact that the statue of Lee 
isn’t a product of the Civil War or its after- 
math. It was erected between 1917 and 1924, a 
period when confidence was returning to the 
South after the calamity of the 1860s — and 
when lynchings and other activities by the 


Ku Klux Klan were on the rise. 


However, the threat to remove the statue 
brought out an alliance of protestors in its 
defence, including members of an extrem- 
ist group called “Unite the Right’. There were 
violent clashes and, as a consequence of the 
actions of one of “Unite the Right’s’ supporters, 
a woman — Heather Heyer — died. 

It may seem extraordinary to suggest that 
a person killed in 2017 was the most recent 
casualty of the American Civil War, a conflict 
that’s supposed to be long over. But there’s 
certainly something in the claim. “We’re 
still suffering, we have so much healing to do,” 
said Heather Heyer’s mother in August 2018, 
one year on from her daughter’s death. “We 
have a huge racial problem in our city and 
in our country.” 

That’s quite at odds with the message of 
unity implicit in the memorial to Lincoln that 
introduces the man and his meaning to so 
many Americans to this day. 

Britain has the advantage of several helpful 
tools for nation-building: centuries of history, 
a convenient natural border, even a powerful 
monarchy formerly unafraid to use force to 
keep its constituent parts together. 

America, on the other hand, lacking all 
those things, has had to write its own story. 
And, when it gets to the chapter about the 
Civil War, it’s clearly very far from having 
reached its final draft. 

Lucy Worsley is chief curator at Historic Royal 
Palaces. She is an author and presenter of 
numerous BBC TV series 
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> Do you think Abraham Lincoln’s reputation 
as the Great Emancipator is justified? 

Tell us via Twitter or Facebook 
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The ninth-century Alfred Jewel, 
adorned with the inscription “Alfred 
ordered me to be made”. This 


masterpiece of Anglo-Saxon artis 
thought to have been an aestel, a 
pointer used to follow text 


What did the 
Anglo-Saxons 
ever do for us? 


On the eve of a British Library exhibition showcasing 
some of the greatest treasures of Anglo-Saxon England, 
Michael Wood outlines 10 ways in which these 
northern European migrants changed the course 
of British history 
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© They welcomed 
Christianity at the 
edge of the world 


Anglo-Saxon settlers first started colonising parts of Britain 
in the fifth century AD and, over the following 500 years or 
so, would establish themselves as the foremost power in 
the British Isles. Yet it would be hundreds of miles to the 
south, in Rome, that arguably the most significant event in 
their history would occur. Here, in the late sixth century, 
the future pope, Gregory the Great, observed fair-haired 
Anglo-Saxon captives and called them “not Angles but 
angels”. He dreamed that he would bring Christianity to 
these pagans “at the farthest edge of the world”. 

Gregory’s dream became a reality. In AD 596, he sent 
his chaplain, Augustine, along with 40 companions, on 
a mission to the Angles’ homeland. The following year, the 
missionaries landed on the island of Thanet in Kent. 

This was a defining moment in British history — one 
that would eventually see the English people adopt 
Christianity. In Cambridge, there’s a sixth-century 
illuminated book, the Augustine Gospels, which — so 
tradition has it — the pilgrim brought with him. Its paintings 
of the Bible story are a glorious evocation of the 
Mediterranean roots of English Christianity. 


Gospels, 
“a glorious 
evocation of 


nean roots 
of English 


A detail from 
the Augustine 


the Mediterra- 


Christianity” 


© They embraced the 
wisdom of the east 


Early in AD 669, two strangers 
arrived in England: Theodore 


of Tarsus, a Greek-speaking nA 


former Syrian refugee, and 
Hadrian, a Libyan. Both men 
were monks who had fled west 
after the Arab conquests of the 
630s. Theodore had found a 
home in the Syrian community 
in Rome; Hadrian headed a 
small monastery near Naples. 
In 668, when the 
archbishopric in Canterbury 
fell vacant, Theodore was sent 
on arescue mission to the 
failing English church. Taking 
Hadrian with him, Theodore 
set off bearing the wisdom of 
the Greek east: theology, 
poetry, grammar, biblical 
commentaries and a litany of 
saints — one of whom, the 
Syrian saint George, would 
later become patron saint of 
the English. But most intriguing 
of all is a fragment of letters by 
the African saint Cyprian, 
written in north Africa in the 
late 300s, and surely brought 
to England by Hadrian himself. 
Theodore and Hadrian 
worked tirelessly, organising 
the church across England, 


Theodore of Tarsus changed 
the fortunes of England’s 
church in the seventh century 


training priests, and imparting 
knowledge of Greek and Latin 
civilisation. “This was the 
happiest time for the English 
people,” wrote the eighth- 
century English historian Bede. 

Theodore died in AD 690, 
aged 88. Hadrian survived for 
another 20 years. “A man of 
African race,” as Bede 
described him, he may have 
been the most significant of 
all black Britons. 


© They gave us the idea 
of the English nation 


From Newcastle Central train 
station, it’s a short journey on the 
Metro down the Tyne to Jarrow 
and the remains of the Anglo- 
Saxon monastery that once 
stood over the tidal lagoon of 

the Slake. 

Founded in AD 685, Jarrow 
was the sister house to 
Wearmouth (674) — and, for an 
extraordinary 50 years, the 
double monastery transformed 

European 
civilisation. It 
transmitted 


key texts in religion, culture, 
history and science from the 
lost libraries of Italy. It even 
popularised the AD dating 
system now in use worldwide. 
It was here too that Bede wrote 
his Ecclesiastical History of the 
English People, the defining text 
of the English people — a history 
of Britain as it looked in AD 731, 
with its English, Irish, Welsh, 
Pictish and Latin speakers. 
Bede set out to write an 
ecclesiastical history but in the 
end it widens out to be “the story 
of our island and its people”. At 
the heart of that story was a 
crucial idea: the gens Anglorum, 
the ‘English nation’. 


A detail from a 12th-century 


manuscript depicts a scribe - 
probably Bede, who produced 


“the defining text of the 
English people” 
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A medieval version of Beowulf, which is one of the star 
attractions of the British Library exhibition 


© They inspired Europe’s 
first renaissance 


Its not for nothing that 
Charlemagne was remembered 
by later generations as Pater 


Europae, ‘Father of Europe’. The 


mighty Frankish king (and, later, 
Holy Roman Emperor) was a 
great military leader, empire- 
builder and politician. He also 
had a sharp eye for talent. 

And, in 781, that eye alighted 
on an Anglo-Saxon scholar 
called Alcuin. 

Alcuin was probably born in 
the 730s at Spurn Head, where 
biting winds gust across the 
Humber. By the 770s, he was in 
York, overseeing the finest 
library of its time. It was this 


that drew him to Charlemagne’s 


attention, and led to a meeting 
between the two men in the 
Italian city of Parma. 

Anxious to recruit the best 


BBC History Magazine 


scholars in Europe, 
Charlemagne headhunted 


Alcuin to run his palace school, 
and to steer the most ambitious 


cultural project of the early 
Middle Ages: the Carolingian 
Renaissance. 

In the archbishop’s library at 
Lambeth is a copy of Alcuin’s 
letters to Charlemagne with his 
own thoughts on the ruler’s 
grand design, his ideas on 
Christian kingship, and his 
dream of a united European 
civilisation. In doing so, he 
helped promote a flowering of 
literature, art and religious 
study across western Europe. 
This alone makes Alcuin one of 


the most important people in 
the west in the thousand years 


between the classical world 
and the Italian Renaissance. 


© They bequeathed us 
spellbinding poetry 


One of the best places to savour 
the glories of early English 
poetry, surprisingly, is in 
southern Scotland. On the 
coastal plain beyond the Solway 
Firth is Ruthwell, which was 
once in the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom of Northumbria. Today, 
Ruthwell is home to a majestic 
20ft stone cross that stands 
inside the local church. On it are 
biblical scenes and words in 
runes from one of the greatest of 
all English poems, the Dream of 
the Rood. Mixing Christian and 
pagan themes, the poem is a 
haunting tale told by a speaking 
tree — Jesus’s cross itself. It’s the 
story of Christ, who dies 
heroically to save his people. 
Composed around 680, the 
Dream of the Rood reveals the 


richness of English poetry at a 
comparatively early stage in the 
language’s development. It’s 
our first great dream vision, 
the ancestor of Chaucer, Blake 
and William Morris. 

Luckily for us, during the 
10th century, kings and nobles 
went about collecting the very 
best Anglo-Saxon poetry — and 
the British Library exhibition 
brings together the four most 
important collections for the 
very first time. Best known is 
Beowulf, which tells the story of 
a brave pagan warrior’s battles 
with monsters and dragons. The 
forerunner to Lord of the Rings 
and Harry Potter, Beowulf takes 
us to the birth of English 
literature and the roots of the 
English literary imagination. 


Beowulf takes us to the roots of 
the English literary imagination. 
It’s the forerunner of Harry Potter 


Christ depicted by a Carolingian artist in the eighth century, when 
western Europe was witnessing a flowering of learning 
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© They gave us the 
greatest of all Britons 


“Without wisdom, nothing can be 
done to any purpose.” So wrote 
the most celebrated of all 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs, 

Alfred the Great. As Alcuin’s 
exploits in the eighth century 
demonstrate, the acquisition of 
knowledge was central to the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition. But by the 
time Alfred became ruler of the 
kingdom of Wessex in 871, that 
thirst for wisdom had been 
forced to play second fiddle to a 
quest for survival in the face of a 
Viking onslaught. 

Viking raids on the British Isles 
began in the eighth century, 
growing in frequency until the 
sack of the monasteries of 
Lindisfarne and Jarrow in 
793-94. Then armies began to 


stay over winter. And finally, in 
the 870s, in the ominous words 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
“they divided the land, settled 
down and began to plough”. The 
royal families of the East Angles 
and Northumbrians ended. 
Mercia was partitioned. Wessex, 
‘the Last Kingdom’, stood alone. 

Alfred’s victories over the 
Vikings saved England and left 
him ‘King of the Anglo-Saxons’ 
— in other words, of the Mercians 
and West Saxons together. But 
no less important was his project 
to restore learning and 
education: “To translate into 
English the books most needful 
for men to know.” 

For inspiration, Alfred turned 
to the Carolingian Renaissance 


@ They fashioned 
our legal system 


Travelling south-west on the 
A303 through Hampshire takes 
you within a few miles of the 
village of Grateley. Most 
motorists drive past the turn off 
to the village without giving ita 
moment’s thought. Yet if they 
were to take a left here, they’d 
find themselves approaching 
one of the most significant 
sites in early English history. 
For, as the sign outside 

St Leonard’s Church in the 
heart of the village tells us, it 
was in Grateley that “the first 
code of law for all England was 
enacted... in 928 by King 
AEthelstan”. AD 928 marks the 
moment when the English 
state was created — not only 
establishing a framework for 
the nation’s law and assembly 


politics but also paving the way 
for the later English parliament. 

It’s a story revealed in the 
Textus Roffensis (also known 
as the Rochester Codex), 
England’s greatest law book 
and, for me, an even more 
important text than Magna 
Carta. The Codex contains the 
earliest written English — in 
Kentish laws from c600 — and 
later codes include records of 
meetings in which Alfred’s 
grandson ¢thelstan consults 
with his council over crime and 
punishment, law and order. 

Aethelstan’s short reign was 
hugely ambitious, often overly 
so. But in a six-year burst of 
innovation between 928 and 
933, he turned the England of 
which Alfred had dreamed into 
a reality. Two centuries on, 
public opinion declared 
that “no one more just or 
learned ever administered 
the state”. 


A page of the Rochester 
Codex, a seminal book of 
Anglo-Saxon law, which 
contains the earliest 
surviving written English 


and the idea 
that Christian 
kings should 
be patrons of 
learning. He 
gathered scholars 
from Wales, 
Germany and 
France. Working ina 
kind of seminar, as Alfred 
himself put it, they worried 


away at a text “word by word and 


idea by idea” till an English 

version could be written down, 

copied out and disseminated. 
“It was a time,” Alfred said, 


“when everything was ruined and 


burned.” But Alfred planned for 
our future, all the same. That’s 
why, for me, he remains the 
greatest Briton. 


A coin, minted in c880, 
depicts Alfred the Great, 
who achieved the dual 
feat of defeating the 
Vikings and reigniting a 
passion for learning 


© They preached in the 
language of the people 


It is hard to overstate the role of 
the vernacular Bible in English 
identity: from the Lollards 

(who, from the 14th century, 
campaigned for the translation 

of the Bible into English), to the 
Protestant Reformation to the 
Civil War. Think of William 
Tyndale, who translated the Bible 
into English in the 16th century, 
and the King James Bible; 
think of Bible readers 
like Shakespeare, 
Milton and Blake. 

But how many of us 
know that the first 
English gospels were 
Anglo-Saxon? And we 
still speak many of the 
same words today. 
The Lord’s Prayer — 
“Faeder ure thu the 
eart on heofonum” 

— is recognisably 
English. Some 
manuscripts are marked 
up for reading out 
loud, so their words 
must have been 
known to English 
people long before 
Wycliffe. 

Later tradition states 
that it was AEthelstan 
who commissioned 


the translation of the gospels in 
English (an example of which will 
be on display in the British 
Library exhibition) and a recent 
find of manuscript fragments 
from the 10th century suggests 
that date could be right. Either 
way, there’s little doubt that these 
translations are a root text of 
English culture. 


Tradition has it that 
AEthelstan, shown ina 
14th-century manu- 
script, commissioned 
the translation of the 
gospels into English 
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Emma of Normandy shown in the Encomium, a 
biography of the queen and her husband Cnut 


© They wrote 
brilliant histories 


It was said in the 980s that England was a land of 
“many different races, languages, customs and 
costumes”. The achievement of the kings from 
AEthelstan to Edgar (who ruled England from 959-75) 
was to create an allegiance to the monarch and his 
law. But with lesser rulers cohesion crumbled, 

and disaster struck under AEthelred the Unready. His 
37-year reign saw the return of the Vikings, the defeat 
of the English, and the establishment in 1016 of a 
Danish kingdom of England under Cnut. 

This story is told in one of our greatest historical 
narratives, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. In its earlier 
years, the Chronicle was a laconic, impersonal record 
of the times, but in the first decade of the 11th 
century it came into its own, courtesy of a brilliant 
account written by a nameless London chronicler. 
Tragic, ironic, scathing, with poignant eyewitness 
detail, it is the birth of narrative history in English. 

Aethelred’s reign also marked the beginning of ties 
with a future nemesis from across the English 
Channel. In 1002, the king married Emma of 
Normandy, one of the most remarkable women 
in our history. Elizabeth | and Victoria may be more 
celebrated, but in terms of drama, Emma’s 50-year 
reign leaves them in her wake: only Matilda can 
compare. Her story is told in the first biography of 
a woman in our history, /n Praise of Queen Emma, 
which lifts the veil on 11th-century dynastic politics. 

Emma later married Cnut, and her Danish and 
English sons became kings. This was a time when 
the Danish kings of England ruled Denmark and parts 
of Norway and Sweden too: a North Sea empire, and 
avery different alignment for English history. But 
when Emma’s childless son, Edward the Confessor, 
died in 1066, waiting in the wings was a giant of 
English history, William of Normandy. 
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The original master copy of Domesday Book, which “gives us a 
statistical portrait of the England bequeathed us by the Anglo-Saxons” 


© They shaped the 
England we know today 


William the Conqueror’s victory 
over the English at Hastings on 
14 October 1066 was a shattering 
blow that ended half a millennium 
of Anglo-Saxon England. The 
ruling class was systematically 
removed: of 1,400 chief tenants 
in place on the eve of William’s 
invasion, only two were left in 
1086. This was a time of massive 
change, and the Conquest was 
long remembered as a “a bitter 
wound for our dear country”. 

The Conquest was recorded in 
the most famous text in British 
history: Domesday Book (which 
is on display in the British Library 
exhibition). Domesday Book even 
tells us how it felt for a former 
freeman, Aelfric of Marsh Gibbon 
in Buckinghamshire, to farm what 
had been his own land before 
1066, but was now leased from a 
Norman, “miserably, and with a 
heavy heart”. 

Domesday Book is so 
important because it gives us a 
statistical portrait of the England 
bequeathed us by the Anglo- 
Saxons, with its structures of 
local government, its shires and 
hundreds, towns and villages 
(13,418 of them!). But at the heart 
of the book are the people 
themselves. So let’s end with the 
story of aDomesday farming 
family, from Cockerington in the 
Lincolnshire Wolds, who were 
descended from the old class of 
Anglo-Danish freemen. A century 
after Hastings, their great- 
granddaughter Christiana 
married a Norman, marking the 
process by which the conquered 
and the conquerors made peace. 


But the English never forgot 
1066. Nor of course did the 
Welsh and, later, the Irish (the 
centuries-long assault on their 
culture began with an Anglo- 
Norman invasion in the 1170s). 
The Normans bequeathed 
wounds yet to heal. Even in the 
21st century, we are trying to 
negotiate the legacy of these 
events: in Scottish and Welsh 
independence movements, and 
in the Irish border question. As 
the historian Eric John wrote in 
the 20th century: “It was the 
Anglo-Saxons who made 
England, the Normans who 
attempted to make Great Britain. 
And as yet they have not 
succeeded so well.” EJ 
Michael Wood is a historian, whose 
books include In Search of the Dark 
Ages (BBC Books, 2005). He will be 
speaking at BBC History Magazine’s 
History Weekends at both York and 
Winchester. historyextra.com/events 


DISCOVER MORE 


EXHIBITION 

> Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms: Art, 
Word, War is running at the British 
Library from 19 October until 

19 February 2019 

WEBSITE 

> You can read more about the 
Anglo-Saxons at historyextra. 
com/period/anglo-saxon 
RADIO 

> Michael Wood will be 
presenting a BBC Radio 4 
series on the 


Anglo-Saxons, due Sno 
to go out next spring 
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Tracking a Nazi on the run 


© Philippe Sands gains 
access to a vast archive of 
family letters and photos at 
the home of Horst von 
Wachter, son of prominent 
Nazi Otto von Wachter 

® In June 1941, Wehrmacht 
soldiers arrest Jews in 

Lviv. Otto von Wachter’s 
administration oversaw 
the murder of the Galician 
city’s Jews 

© Horst von Wachter in his 
family’s Austrian castle 

© Otto von Wachter, who 
went on the run after the 
Second World War 

& Horst’s mother’s album 
shows his father in uniform 
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® 
n February 2012 the author Philippe 
Sands arrived at a faded 17th-century 
castle 50 miles north of Vienna where 


he had been invited to stay by its 


r 
genial owner, Horst von Wachter. 
/ lI \ [ \ C) The two men struck up a rapport. 
“Horst is a lovely man,” Philippe says. 


“A lovely man who loves his dad, who was a 
bd serious Nazi.” 
Horst’s father was Otto von Wachter, an 
Austrian-born Nazi politician who held 
several senior positions in Hitler’s regime, 
including serving as governor of the districts 
of Krakow and Galicia during the occupation 
; : ; of Poland and parts of the Soviet Union. 
In his new BBC Radio 4 series and podcast, philippe had first heard about Otto while 
ege ‘ ; : researching his award-winning historical 
Philippe Sands 1S trying to discover how memoir East West Street and was introduced 
‘ é : . to Horst by the child of another Nazi 
aoe MNO Nazi eluded Sues He talks to feeaatand Niklas Frank (son of Hans 
: ; Frank, governor-general of occupied Poland). 
Rob Attar about the troubling questions a ett Ry ae a eee ed 
has provoked very different reactions among 


that emerged from his quest their descendants. Niklas Frank retains a 


deep horror for his father’s actions, once 


Accompanies the BBC Radio 4 series The Ratline "= q@ saying to Philippe: “You must understand I'm 
SS SSS SE SSS ee —— SEES against the death penalty in all cases... except 
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for my father.” Yet in Horst von Wachter’s 
case, while he accepts that the actions of the 
Third Reich were reprehensible, he absolves 
his late father of blame. “Horst loves his 
father,” Philippe explains, “and believes that 
there is no evidence to show he was culpable 
of anything. He was simply a pawn swept up 
in a bigger system.” 

In his castle, Horst introduced Philippe to a 
vast family archive containing a treasure trove 
of letters, diaries, photographs and sound 
recordings relating to Otto’s actions during 
and after the Nazi era. It is these remarkable 
documents that have inspired Philippe’s new 
BBC Radio 4 series and podcast, The Ratline. 


Number one target 

At the conclusion of the Second World War 
Otto von Wachter went on the run. And he 
had good reason to. “He was indicted for mass 
murder,” says Philippe, “and if he had been 
caught there is no doubt that he would have 
been convicted and I have no doubt that he 
would have hanged.” While Horst may believe 
in his father’s innocence, Philippe, a barrister 
by training, believes the case against him was 
damning. “My background is law. I know all 
about command responsibility and he, for 
example, signed the document to create the 
Krakow ghetto; he was responsible for the 
entire civil administration of Krakow and 

the district of Galicia; he was responsible for 
organising labour, transportation. He knew 
everything that was going on. In my view he 
was deeply implicated.” 

Yet Otto von Wachter never did face trial. 
He survived on the run for four years before 
dying, in mysterious circumstances, in Italy 
in 1949. Philippe won't be drawn on the exact 
circumstances of Otto’s death — “you'll have 
to listen to the podcast!” — but he does shed 
some light on how he escaped justice. 

“Otto was hunted. He was hunted by the 
Americans, he was hunted by the Poles, he 
was hunted by the Soviets, he was hunted by 
the Jews, he was hunted by some Austrians. 
He was a number one target for a lot of people. 
He was not safe, he needed to get away and so 
he used his connections with the Catholic 
church — the ratline.” 

Dedicated to spiriting Nazis out of Europe 
to safer locations, typically in South America, 
the ratlines had Vatican connections and were 
successful in extracting the likes of Josef 
Mengele and Adolf Eichmann. Through the 
Wachter archive, Philippe has gained a new 
insight into what it was like “to be inside the 
ratline as you are trying to get out. We can see 
who Otto met, how he tried to get passports, 
how he got income. Some of the stories are 
absolutely breathtaking, including the 
moment when Otto, an indicted war criminal 
on the run, managed to pick up work as an 
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On the one hand 

Otto von Wachter 
was involved in the 
most heinous crimes, 
but on the other hand 
he was also a loving 
father and husband 


extra in a film that was being made in Rome. 
You could not invent it!” 

For some of his time in hiding, Otto was 
accompanied by a very young former 
Waffen-SS soldier, who was still alive when 
The Ratline was being made. He spoke to 
Philippe for the series — his only ever 
interview on the subject — but only on the 
condition that, as Philippe recounts, “we 
did not ask a single question about what he 
did before 9 May 1945 because he remained 
—even in his 90s — fearful that he was going 
to be indicted”. From the books he had on 
his shelf, Philippe was able to work out which 
SS division the soldier had been part of, and 
believes “he had got good reason to have a 
certain amount of anxiety — although he was 
a lowly person of only 18 or 19 at the time”. 

Meeting this SS veteran made Philippe feel 
that he was “in the presence of history. His 
memory was crystal clear. He remembered 
aspects as though it was yesterday.” Philippe 
holds up a photograph of the meeting and 
points out a small photograph in a frame on 
one of his interviewee’s shelves. It is a portrait 
of Adolf Hitler. 


The disconnect 
“Stephen Fry has an extraordinary voice, a 
voice of great warmth. You empathise when 
you hear it on the radio or reading a Harry 
Potter novel. There is a generation of kids who 
can't sleep at night without hearing Stephen’s 
voice... I hoped Stephen might read the letters 
of a man who was indicted for mass murder.” 

Philippe is explaining why he was 
so keen for one of Britain’s best-loved 
broadcasters to read Otto’s letters in the radio 
series — and why he was delighted that he 
agreed. “His voice induces in the listener a 
feeling of empathy and warmth and then 
suddenly you've got to say to yourself: 
actually, I shouldn't be feeling like this. But 
[Otto] is intelligent, he is warm, he is loving 
and it’s that disconnect that I think, ina 
sense, is the beating heart of this series.” 

It points to one of the great mysteries of 
the Nazi period. Says Philippe: “How do we 


explain that people who are highly educated, 
highly intelligent and deeply cultured can 
become involved in mass murder? It’s one 

of the great mysteries. It’s not correct in my 
view to simply label them as monsters. It’s 
much more complex, and through this series 
and the letters and diaries you get this 

sense of the double identity of Otto von 
Wachter. On the one hand he was someone 
involved in the most heinous crimes, but on 
the other hand he was an incredibly loving 
father and husband.” 

For Philippe these questions have a deep 
resonance. His book East West Street, winner 
of the 2016 Baillie Gifford Prize, is part family 
history, describing how his Jewish ancestors 
were caught up in Nazi-occupied Europe and 
how many of his relatives lost their lives. His 
interest in Otto von Wachter is related to the 
fact that he was governor of Galicia where 
around 80 members of Philippe’s grandfa- 
ther’s family were killed. (Only two survived, 
Philippe’s grandfather and his grandfather's 
cousin, neither of whom ever discovered that 
the other was still alive). 

So when Philippe meets with Horst, there is 
a personal connection on both sides, as he 
explains. “Otto von Wachter was part of the 
apparatus that was responsible for the killing 
of my grandfather’s entire family: his mother, 
his siblings, vast numbers of people. But it’s 
years later, it is decades later. Horst is not 
responsible for what his father did and we are 
able to talk about it in a very grown-up and 
sensible way. Horst plainly feels the sadness 
for it, so although he defends his father in a 
certain way, I don’t necessarily feel that this 
is an attack on what happened to my family 
— but there is that tension.” 

And why, after seeing all the evidence 
Philippe has presented to him, does Horst still 
continue to try to absolve his father of blame? 
“T think to understand Horst,” Philippe says, 
“you have to remember that he was a little boy 
when the war came to an end [he was six in 
1945] who has spent the rest of his life trying 
to reconstruct what he has lost. It’s not 
malign, it’s a sense of vulnerability. That’s 
how I see it and that’s how I explain it.” 


DISCOVER MORE 


RADIO 

> The Ratline, a 10-part series uu 

by Philippe Sands, begins on 4) 
8 October. The accompanying 

podcast is available to download now 

BOOK 

> East West Street: On the Origins of 
Genocide and Crimes Against Humanity 
by Philippe Sands (W&N, 2016) 


ON THE PODCAST 


Listen out for more of our conversation with 
Philippe at » historyextra.com/podcasts 
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Diarmaid MacCulloch reveals how the Tudor 
Statesmans love of Italian culture transformed 
his political fortunes - and changed the course 

of England's Protestant Reformation 
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illuminated through an Italian novella 
by a prolific author and occasional 
bishop, Matteo Bandello, teasingly 
titled Francesco Frescobaldi Shows 
Hospitality to a Stranger. When Tudor 
England’s prime Protestant historian 
John Foxe, author of the great Acts and 
Monuments (‘Foxe’s Book of Martyrs’), 
wrote an admiring account of 
Cromwell’s life, he was so fascinated by 
the tale that he commissioned a 
specially translated abridgement. 

Bandello records something so 
specific that it does not sound like an 
invention: Cromwell’s presence with the 
French army as it clashed with Spanish forces 
at the battle of Garigliano just north of Naples 
on 29 December 1503, when Cromwell was 
probably not yet 20. 

Bandello’s story then turns to Florence, 
where he has Cromwell rescued destitute 
from the city streets by merchant banker 
Francesco Frescobaldi. Later in the tale, 
Cromwell, as a powerful Tudor politician, 
would return the favour and help Frescobaldi. 

The product of a great Florentine mercan- 
tile family, Frescobaldi did indeed later suffer 
financial difficulties, and wrote to Master 
Secretary Cromwell in October 1533 to 
pledge his gratitude and continued service. 
Nevertheless, Bandello has created a fairy-tale 
around a real story. This Francesco 
Frescobaldi was born in 1495 and was 
therefore unlikely to have helped a teenager 
about twice his age in the first decade of the 
16th century. Perhaps the charitable deed was 
performed by Francesco’s father, Girolamo, 
or his elder brother, Leonardo. 


Abiding influence 

In subsequent years, Cromwell’s continental 
adventures took him to the Low Countries 

— modern Belgium and the Netherlands — and 
he prospered there in the cloth trade, 
international commerce in which the 
Frescobaldi firm had a large share. 
Nevertheless, he never forgot Italy. The 
seasoned traveller Richard Morison repeat- 
edly turned to Italian when writing to him, 
sometimes to convey a particularly confiden- 
tial thought, but elsewhere just to be agree- 
able. Cromwell himself had learned not just 
Italian but ‘humanist’ Latin, a form that 
eschewed medieval influences in favour of 
writing and even speaking the language as an 
ancient Roman statesman would have known 
it. He shared Italian books with friends and 
colleagues. In 1530, Edmund Bonner, future 
bishop of London, begged him to fulfil his 
promise to forward Petrarch’s I Trionfi and 
Castiglione’s newly published I] Cortegiano 
(‘The Courtier’) so Bonner could pass time in 
darkest Yorkshire improving his Italian. 


Cromwell spent 
his growing wealth 
ona house in 
Austin Friars, a 
favoured area of 


London’s Italians 


Another long-standing friend of 
Cromwell’s who shared his love of things 
Italian was Henry Lord Morley, an excep- 
tionally cultured nobleman. Sometime in the 
late 1530s Morley made Cromwell a present 
of Niccolo Machiavelli’s best-known works, 
the History of Florence and The Prince, in 
Italian editions. 

Cardinal Reginald Pole, who went into 
Italian exile after refusing to support Henry’s 
divorce from Catherine, came to hate 
Cromwell as an agent of Henry VIII’s crimes 
— including killing Pole’s mother and other 
relatives — and repeatedly called the royal 
minister a disciple of Machiavelli. That was at 
least one step down from calling him Satan, 
as Pole did on other occasions. 

More broadly, much of Cromwell’s career 
rested on being the best Italian in all England, 
as a Job he undertook in his 30s for the 
expanding Gild of Our Lady at Boston in 
Lincolnshire illustrates. There were thou- 
sands of gilds in English parishes, associations 
of parishioners for all sorts of purposes, but 
especially so that they could employ a priest 


IL LIBRO DEL CORTEGIANO 
DEL CONTE DALDESAR 
CASTIGLIONE. 


to pray for their souls. Boston Gild was 
one of the wealthiest, and to keep up its 
work in the parish church of the town, it 
sold indulgences: pardons granting a 
shortening of time in purgatory. Gild 
profits needed constant defence against 
rival enterprises and matters came to a 
head in 1517 when a battle royal for 
control of the English indulgence market 
broke out. 

Boston turned to Thomas Cromwell for 
help. In the accounting year Whitsun 
1518-19, he accompanied Geoffrey 
Chamber, gild secretary, on an expedition 
to Rome. Foxe described Cromwell’s 
special contribution with relish, a perfect 

anecdote to illustrate papal worldliness and 
corruption. Cromwell followed the pope on 
the hunting field, and secured renewal of 
Boston’s bulls by charming His Holiness with 
the aid of fine dishes of English jelly, serenad- 
ed by singers demonstrating English three- 
part harmony. So Pope Leo, “knowing of 
them what their suits were, and requiring 
them to make known the making of that 
meat... without any more ado, stamped both 
their pardons”. 


Parish xenophobia 

This Boston mission was one mark of a 
late-blossoming career — a career that would 
see Cromwell rise to the ranks of England’s 
most powerful men. In 1523, he entered 
service with the Marquess of Dorset, and 
spent his growing wealth on a house in one of 
London’s most expensive quarters: the 
precinct of Austin Friars (near the present 
Liverpool Street station). It was a significant 
choice. Austin Friars was a favourite with the 
Italians of London, who found it more 
congenial, or simply safer, to worship in a 
friary church than face xenophobia in a 
parish church. More prosaically, they might 
thus escape demands for tithes. 

Cromwell added to his growing estate in 
the late 1520s by buying up one of the most 
lavish Austin Friars houses from its rich 
Florentine occupants, the business partners 
Pier-Francesco de’ Bardi and Giovanni 
Cavalcanti. Predictably, the Bardi and 
Cavalcanti were close allies of the Frescobaldi. 

Cromwell stayed only a year with the 
marquess before entering the service of 
Henry VII's lord chancellor, Cardinal 
Wolsey, in spring 1524. Why did Wolsey 
poach Thomas Cromwell from Dorset, when 
he had swarms of middle-aged jobbing 
lawyers to choose from? The answer is the 
cardinal’s legacy project: a huge tomb, 
outclassing the tombs of kings, as well as 
memorial colleges at Ipswich and Oxford. 

Historians have not paid enough attention 
to the centrality of the tomb in Wolsey’s 
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According to one contemporary 
author, a young Thomas Cromwell was 
rescued destitute from the streets of 
ani the Tuscan city by an Italian merchant 


Pope Leo X shown in a painting by Raphael. 
Cromwell travelled to Rome to sweet-talk the 
pontiff into granting his Boston clients a crucial 
advantage in the English indulgences market 
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decision to employ Cromwell. The vital 
clue is provided by letters written when 
Wolsey’s inability to secure Henry a 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon had 
brought the cardinal disaster. One was 
addressed to Wolsey on 31 January 

1530 by the Florentine Benedetto 
Rovezzano, chief sculptor working on 
the tomb. He was seeking a final 
reckoning of his accounts before 
returning to his wife and children in 
Florence, from whom he claimed to 
have been separated for a decade. It 

had been Cromwell, said Rovezzano, 
who arranged the contract with Antonio 
Cavallari, the king’s agent for gilt work. 
Conspicuously, Rovezzano had received his 
first payment in June 1524, soon after 
Cromwell entered Wolsey’s service. 
(Rovezzano, incidentally, praised Cromwell 
as “a man of great talent and exceptional 
skill”.) This clearly suggests that the key to 
Cromwell’s employment by Wolsey was his 
ability to deal with Italians. 


At war with Anne Boleyn 

Cromwell clearly came to adore Wolsey and, 
after the cardinal’s fall from grace, registered 
a version of Wolsey’s arms as his own 
heraldry. This was a brave and pointed thing 
to do during the ascendancy of Anne Boleyn, 
who loathed Wolsey and saw him as obstruct- 
ing her path to marriage with Henry. It was 
Boleyn who took it upon herself to lead the 
cardinal’s many enemies in destroying him in 
1529. And yet when Wolsey was deprived of 
the chancellorship, accused of the vague but 
terrible crime of praemunire for exercising the 
pope’s jurisdiction in England, Cromwell did 
not desert him. He entered the king’s service 
without an official title, but was in effect royal 
secretary “for Wolsey-related affairs”, doing 
his best to lessen the cardinal’s troubles. 

Among all the reasons that Henry might 
want to use this man was one very specific 
demand for the Anglo-Italian: the king 
wanted that beautiful tomb for himself. 
Henry seized everything, and cannibalised 
for his own projected monument all parts 
with no specific Wolsey reference. Cromwell 
was paid 20 marks after Wolsey’s death “for 
the king’s tomb”, and went on liaising with 
Rovezzano, now back from Florence to 
resume his work. 

So much follows from Cromwell’s exotic 
early career and the way it played into his 
spectacular later career. Was he a follower 
of Machiavelli? Perhaps. More plausibly, as 
Wolsey’s apprentice, his actions can be 
interpreted as putting into effect the cardinal’s 
interrupted plans for reform. In England, 
Wolsey wanted to streamline church 
government with more bishoprics and fewer 
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While the Italian 
reformation was 
exposed, crushed 


and scattered 
abroad, Thomas 
Cromwell’s 
endured 


monasteries, but also sought to promote 
social justice by curbing the drive to enclose 
communally farmed arable land for sheep- 
grazing by single powerful rich farmers. In 
Ireland, he wanted to revive the moribund 
royal administration in the island and to take 
closer control of the church. Cromwell took 
all this up again. 

Yet in one area Cromwell went much further 
than Wolsey intended: he became the main 
force in England’s Protestant Reformation. 
Again, Italy is key to understanding what 
happened here. Wolsey’s schemes for church 
reform were paralleled in Italy by efforts of 
some senior churchmen to revitalise their 
dioceses. Around them gathered a penumbra 
of intellectuals with religious views as risky as 
Cromwell’s turned out to be. They have been 
called ‘Nicodemites’, hiding unorthodox 
religious views and practice amid conformity 
to official religion. As John Calvin pointed 
out sarcastically when coining the label, 
Pharisee Nicodemus had only dared come to 
see Jesus by night. Wolsey had no need to 


conceal his intentions or beliefs in 
such a fashion, but his faithful 
servant had gone much further, to 
embrace Protestantism and the 
Reformation. 
m _  Cromwell’s Nicodemism led him to 
sponsor Bible translation in English 
based on the work of William 
Tyndale, aman whom Henry came to 
hate. Cromwell deftly and discreetly 
secured the king’s consent to an 
official Bible that was substantially 
Tyndale’s work. Just as momentously, 
Cromwell developed quiet contacts 
between early English Protestants and 
the Protestant city-state of Ziirich, again 
without troubling to tell Henry. In conse- 
quence, England’s Protestant Reformation 
aligned with Switzerland rather than Luther’s 
Germany. When Henry turned against 
Cromwell, and had him condemned for 
heresy and treason, the heresy charge was 
actually very accurate. 

Cromwell’s religion, therefore, may be one 
of the most important consequences of his 
years in Italy. His Nicodemism contributed to 
the Reformation that he promoted openly 
and aggressively during the 1530s in the 
king’s name: hidden in plain sight. Its 
permanent results became apparent only 
after his death in 1540, in reformations under 
Edward VI and Elizabeth. 

Because of this posthumous result, 
Cromwell’s religious programme must count 
as the European Reformation’s most success- 
ful Nicodemite enterprise. The Nicodemites 
in Italy ran up against churchmen determined 
to reassert the old faith without concessions 
to anything that looked like Protestant reform; 
with the aid of a new papal inquisition, they 
were crushed and scattered abroad by the 
counter-reformation. By contrast, Thomas 
Cromwell’s reformation endured. Under the 
tutelage of his most accomplished imitator, 
Queen Elizabeth I, it gave us the Church 
of England. 

Diarmaid MacCulloch is professor of the history 
of the church at Oxford University. His latest book, 
Thomas Cromwell: A Life, was published by Allen 
Lane in September 


DISCOVER MORE 


EVENTS 

> Diarmaid MacCulloch will be talking about 
Thomas Cromwell at our History Weekend 
event in Winchester historyweekend.com 


ON THE PODCAST 


You can listen to Diarmaid MacCulloch 
discuss the life of Thomas Cromwell on the 
History Extra podcast 

> historyextra.com/podcasts 
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Ending the 
war to end 
all wars 


Peter Hart concludes his personal testimony series that has 
traced the experiences of 20 people who lived through the 


First World War - via interviews, letters and diary entries - as its 
centenary has progressed. In part 54, he reaches November 1918, 
as the war is finishing. ‘The German fleet surrenders at Scapa Flow 
and Field Marshal Hague is concerned about politics at home 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES ALBON 


Thomas Louch 


Seamen watch as the German 
warship SMS Hindenburg 
surrenders at Scapa Flow, 

in the Orkney Islands, on 

21 November 1918. The 
battlecruiser was scuppered 
there, alongside the rest of 
the German fleet, in June 1919 


Thomas was born in Geraldton, Australia, 
in 1894. Serving in the Australian Imperial 
Force, he was injured in the Gallipoli cam- 
paign. He fought at the third battle of Ypres 
and against the German spring offensives. 


submitted to Lloyd George’s 
conceit and swagger, combined 
with much boasting as to what 
he had accomplished. Now, the 


Captain Thomas Louch was 

a staff officer with the head- 
quarters of the 13th Australian 
Brigade. The Australians had 
been withdrawn to rest from 
the front line during the final 
battles on the western front. 
After all their trials at Gallipoli 
and the western front, the 

war ended in an anticlimax. 


The war was petering out. 


Bulgaria, Turkey and 
Austria-Hungary had collapsed, 
and the kaiser had abdicated. 
The Germans had asked for an 
armistice on 4 October, but this 
had been refused and the armies 
in the field were still fighting. 
Orders came for us to entrain 
and go forward to join in the 
pursuit. The brigade entrained 
at Boves on the night of 10 No- 
vember. By midday on the 11th 


we had got to a desolate spot 
some miles south of St Quentin. 
There was a long delay and on 
going forward to investigate I 
found that the train crews had said 
“Guerre fini!” and walked off. 
We managed to find some 
engine drivers and firemen 
among our men, to take the 
trains very slowly to St Quentin. 
The stationmaster was in trouble 
too, as his staff had walked out. 
But eventually he managed to get 
crews to take the trains to our 
destination some miles further 
on. It was dark when we arrived 
there tired, cold, hungry and 
thirsty. We only had the rations 
we had brought with us, so there 
was little to eat, nothing but tea 
to drink, no cheering, no singing. 
It was the end of a dismal day. 
The war had just fizzled out. 


Sir Douglas Haig 


Haig was commander of the 
British Expeditionary Force 
on the western front. 


Field Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig had led the British Army 
to victory, but had made many 
enemies among politicians 

at home. The prime minister 
David Lloyd George was soon 
trying to give credit for victory 
to overall Allied commander 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch and 
to sideline Haig. Haig vented 
his anger in his diary. 


For the past three years 

I have effaced myself, 
because I felt that to win the war 
it was essential that the British 
and French armies should get on 
well. And in consequence I have 


British Army has won the war in 
France in spite of him and I have 
no intention of taking part in any 
triumphal ride with Foch anda 
pack of foreigners, through the 
streets of London, merely to add 
to Lloyd George’s importance. 


In fact Haig had a reasonable 
working relationship with the 
French - Foch in particular. 
His mood would improve 

on his return to Britain. 


Today was a red letter one 
&¢ in my life. To receive such 
a spontaneous welcome, all the 
way from the coast to my house 
at Kingston Hill, shows how the 
people of England realise what 
has been accomplished by the 
army and myself. This more 
than compensates me for the 
difficulties put in my way by 
the prime minister. 
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George Wainford 


Born in 1897, George was posted 
to HMS Onslaught of the 12th 
Destroyer Flotilla in 1916, where 
he qualified as a torpedoman. On 
1 June, the ship had been badly 
hit during the battle of Jutland. 


By 1918, George Wainford was 
leading torpedoman serving 
aboard battleship HMS King 
George V with the Grand Fleet 
in Scapa Flow. By its blockade 
the Royal Navy had exerted 

an iron grip on the German 
econonyy. The battle of Jutland 
had not been the triumph 
everyone expected, but 
secured British control of the 
seas. On 21 November 1918, 
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that dominance came 

to fruition as the Grand Fleet 
met with the surrendering 
German fleet in the North Sea. 


The [German ships] 
&& came in single file and 
the Grand Fleet was to port and 
starboard of them. The King 
George V was on the port flank. 
Our instructions were that 
nobody was allowed on the 
open deck unless on duty. No 
standing about, everybody had 
got to be below decks at their 
stations. Well, my station was 
down in the engine room and 
there was an [area] above the 
engine room where I knew there 
was a little porthole. I went in 
there and could see everything 
that went on. It was the most 
imposing sight I saw in the war. 

All these ships: German 
battleships, battlecruisers, 
cruisers, torpedo boat destroyers 
—all coming up! Our ships were 
each side of them — like 
sheepdogs making certain they 


We’ll reveal what happened to the subjects of this series after the war ended 


“The Gennans 

= = had been told the 
= British fleet was on 
== the verge of mutiny 
=. -and alc believed 


went the right way. All their guns 
were trained fore and aft; all our 
guns were trained in on them. 
All these German seamen 
waving, there was no discipline, 
they were waving flags, waving 
bits of uniform, bits of bunting, 
old shirts and anything to 
attract attention — and nobody 
took a bit of notice aboard our 
ships — there was no response! 
Everything was shipshape 
— proper navy fashion. The 
Germans had been told the 
British fleet was on the verge 
of mutiny — and they believed it! 
Of course, there was no truth 
in the rumour. 


The German ships were 
escorted back to the Firth 

of Forth where the British 
commander-in-chief Admiral 
Sir David Beatty issued the 
order: “The German flag will 
be hauled down at sunset 
today and will not be hoisted 
again without permission.” 
This was victory. 


William Holbrook 


Born in 1892 and brought up 
in Hornchurch, William was 
recruited underage into the 
Royal Fusiliers in 1908. He had 
begun serving with the 4th 
Battalion, Royal Fusiliers on 
the western front in 1914. 


Few soldiers serving in the 
British Expeditionary Force 
in November 1918 had been 
present at the battle of Mons 
in 1914. Among them was 
Private William Holbrook of 
the 4th Royal Fusiliers. 


After about a week they 
é sent round to say that any 
man that had fought at Mons 
would be taken into Mons and 
given a luncheon. They found 
about 10 of us! We were taken to 
the town hall for lunch. We’d 
had nothing like that for four or 
five years: all the silver was on the 
table, coffee cups, things ’'d 
never had before. The old mayor 
made a speech, thanking us for 
what we’d done! He said: “The 
coffee you're drinking has been 
buried for 4% years, buried on 
the first day the Germans were 
here in Mons and it’s just been 
taken up! You're the first people 
to have real coffee for four and a 
half years in this country!” & 
Peter Hart is the oral historian 
at the Imperial War Museum 
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Winston Churchill pictured in July 1964, a few months before his 90th birthday — a milestone that he marked with tears. The prime 
minister would cry at everything from suffering pets and march-pasts to dying friends and poetry recitals 


CHURCHILL: THE 
‘CRY-BABY’ WAR HERO 


The celebrated leader's propensity for public displays of emotion in the 
age of the stiff upper lip was a sign of his strength and self possession 
By Andrew Roberts 
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espite personifying Britain’s defiance of the Nazis during 
the Second World War, Winston Churchill burst into tears 
dozens of times during that conflict. To an extent that was 
truly extraordinary in someone responsible for the overall 
direction of British forces. But Churchill was a profoundly 


emotional man, far more than any of his War Cabinet colleagues. 
Aged 65 when he became prime minister for the first time, one might 
have imagined that “the passion of former days”, as he was later to 
call it, would have cooled in him, to be replaced by a calmer analyti- 
cal reasoning. But in fact the opposite seems to have been the case. If 
anything, Churchill became more emotional the older he got. 

This can be measured in the number of times that contemporaries 
noted that he dissolved into tears. Of course the Second World War, 
with what he called the “climacterics” of the evacuation from 
Dunkirk, the Battle of Britain, the Blitz, D-Day, VE-Day and so on, 
was an emotional time for most Britons. Yet it was their leader who, 
despite being born at the height of the late Victorian phenomenon of 
the stiff upper-lip, and into the upper class that was supposed to ex- 
emplify it best, was constantly crying in public, and fully deserved 
Edward VIII and Wallis Simpson’s nickname for him: “Cry-Baby’. 

While researching my new cradle-to-grave biography, Churchill: 
Walking with Destiny, I started to count up the number of times that 
he wept in his life, but stopped when I quickly reached 50. The phe- 
nomenon of a national leader crying regularly in public would be an 
unnerving one today, yet Churchill cried at a time of continuous na- 
tional peril and in an era when controlling one’s emotions was con- 
sidered almost a prerequisite for leadership. Despite this, the country 
was fortunate that, in its most perilous moments, it was led by some- 
one who was not a cold, calculating logician who might well have 
concluded in 1940 that Britain’s best course would have been to ne- 
gotiate peace with Adolf Hitler. 

In 1993 Churchill’s last private secretary, 
Sir Anthony Montague Browne, recalled 
Churchill telling him: “I blubber an awful lot, 
you know. You have to get used to it.” Mon- 
tague Browne said that these tears would flowas 
a result of “tales of heroism. He loved animals; a 
noble dog struggling through the snow to his 
master would inspire tears. It was touching.” 
Montague Browne did not become Churchill’s 
private secretary until after the war, and 
Churchill had certainly “blubbed” a good deal 
before then. 

His earliest recorded adult tears came in 1897, 
on seeing the corpse of his friend Lieutenant Wil- 


liam Browne-Clayton, who had been, as Churchill told his mother 
Lady Randolph Churchill, in a letter, “literally cut to pieces on a 
stretcher” during the Malakand Field Force expedition in north-west 
India. He also cried when he witnessed the relief of the besieged town 
of Ladysmith during the Boer War in 1900, and on the departure of 
General Sir Henry Wilson, the sub chief of staff to the British Expe- 
ditionary Force, for France in 1914. 

Another seven years were to pass before Churchill was recorded to 
have wept again, at a memorial service at the military cemetery in 
Jerusalem in 1921, and then again that year at the funeral of his faith- 
ful manservant Thomas Walden. These instances were few and far 
between, and all occasioned by more powerful impulses than the 
sight of a noble dog struggling through snow, but in March 1924 he 
cried when he lost a byelection in the Abbey division of Westminster 
by only 43 votes. He later told his doctor, Lord Moran, that his chron- 
ic lachrymosity all stemmed from that moment. But did it? 

It is more likely that Churchill’s waterworks sprung from the fact 
that he was essentially a Regency aristocrat, born out of his time into 
the emotionally repressed Victorian era where one’s commitment to 
British imperial duty was equated with not betraying one’s true feel- 
ings in public. Of the eight admirals who carried Nelson’s coffin in 
St Paul’s Cathedral at his funeral in 1806, all were in tears. Churchill 
emotionally hailed from that earlier age when officers wore their 
hearts on their brocaded sleeves. His lachrymosity was in fact inti- 
mately bound up with his personality rather than explicable through 
a byelection result, however politically traumatic. 

Later in 1924, Churchill cried again when 
Stanley Baldwin unexpectedly offered him 
the chancellorship of the Exchequer, the post 
that his father, Lord Randolph Churchill, had 
once held. It would allow him to wear his fa- 
ther’s robes, which had been carefully pre- 
served by his mother for just such an eventu- 
ality, thereby connecting him to the man 
whose approbation he had always been des- 

perate to have, but never got anywhere near 
winning. So this blubbering, too, was per- 
fectly understandable. 

Churchill’s wilderness years, when he 
was out of office in the 1930s, saw him in 


Churchill pictured during the 
Boer War. The relief of Ladysmith 
during that conflict moved the 
young war reporter to tears 
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His waterworks sprung from the fact that he was essentially a Regency 
aristocrat born out of his time into an era where commitment to 
imperial duty was equated with not betraying one's true feelings 


Churchill with Rt Rev Angus Campbell Maclinnes at the military cemetery in Jerusalem in 1921. A memorial service at the cemetery 
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for the fallen of the First World War prompted Churchill’s first recorded bout of public lachrymosity for seven years 


tears much more than before. He cried regularly at funerals — such as 
that of his best friend, FE Smith, Lord Birkenhead in 1930, and of 
Lawrence of Arabia in 1935 — and at weddings, such as that of Prince 
George, Duke of Kent, to Princess Marina of Greece in 1934. 
Churchill’s son-in-law Vic Oliver noted how at Chartwell during this 
period: “When he spoke of family or country with special feeling, 
there would be tears, unashamed, in his eyes.” There were tears when 
the Labour politician JH Thomas was forced to resign in 1936 and 
during the abdication crisis later that same year, as well as during the 
1937 coronation of George VI. The Labour leader Clement Attlee re- 
called “the tears pouring down his cheeks one day before the war in 
the House of Commons, when he was telling me what was being 
done to the Jews in Germany”. The Munich crisis reduced Churchill 
to tears at one point, too. 

Churchill’s lachrymosity was building up towards its chronic 
stage, and was remarkable considering how much public displays of 
emotion tended to be despised by his contemporaries. It allows us an 
insight into how extraordinarily different he was from them, and 
how this grandson of a Victorian duke frankly could not care less 
what other people thought of him. His extraordinary self-possession, 
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the result of his having been born into the apex of the social order of 
a country that ruled a quarter of the world, goes a long way towards 
explaining how he could take such lonely positions on Nazism before 
the Second World War, and communism after it. Far from showing 
weakness, his willingness to be seen crying in public actually showed 
a deep internal strength. 


nce war broke out, Churchill shed tears of happi- 

ness when he told his wife, Clementine, that he 

had been appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, 

the same Job that he had had on the outbreak of 

the Great War. Even reading Neville Chamber- 

lain’s telegrams to Washington rejecting the idea 

of the Americans brokering a peace with Hitler 

could make Churchill cry. When he became prime minister, 

Churchill famously offered “nothing but blood, toil, tears and sweat”, 

and the third of these were evident later in that same debate when 

Churchill’s long-standing friend David Lloyd George commended 
his premiership to the Commons. 

Over the coming months he cried when bidding farewell to Paul 
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Far from damaging his popularity, Churchill's emotional responses 
to people's suffering helped him win Gallup Poll approval ratings 
of 88 per cent and above for most of 1940 


Reynaud, the French prime minister, the day before the fall of Paris, 
and when he was applauded in the Commons three weeks later for 
sinking the French fleet at Oran. “A sudden passage of pathos or a 
mention of disaster while dictating a speech would bring the tears to 
his eyes,” recorded one of his secretaries, “sometimes he would be 
almost sobbing, with tears running down his cheeks at the end of an 
affecting period.” He could thus work himself up into a passion while 
crafting the speeches that later had such a powerful effect on main- 
taining morale during the darkest times of the war. 

In total contrast to Adolf Hitler, Churchill visited bombed out 
streets and communities throughout the war, where the bravery of 
the people he met often reduced him to tears. Visiting an air-raid 
shelter where 40 people had been killed the East End of London in 
September 1940, he “broke down completely”. “You see, he really 
cares,” a woman called out, “he’s crying.” Far from damaging his 
popularity in a society that was far more buttoned-up than today’s, 
his emotional responses to people’s suffering helped him win 
Gallup Poll approval ratings of 88 per cent and above for most of 
1940. Nor did Churchill’s chronic lachrymosity lower him in his 
colleagues’ eyes. 

Watching movies at Chequers often brought on tears, and on one 
occasion in 1941 Lady Diana Cooper wrote to her son, the late John 
Julius Norwich to say: “Winston managed to cry through all of them, 
including the comedy.” In March 1941 there were even tears in 
Churchill’s eyes when he met Mamoru Shigemitsu, the Japanese am- 
bassador. Nor was this anything to do with the supposed depression 
that Dr Anthony Storr diagnosed in Churchill in his famous book, 
Churchill’s Black Dog and Other Phenomena of the Human Mind. 
Churchill was not a depressive in the normally accepted sense of the 
term; it was a mis-diagnosis. He got depressed about things that 
would have depressed anyone, but his tears were almost never in re- 
sponse to defeats, when the most he ever showed was a defiant growl. 


hen Churchill visited bomb-damaged 
Plymouth in May 1941, Tom Harrisson of 
the Mass-Observation movement saw 
“great tears of angry sorrow in his eyes. 
He was so visibly moved by the suffering 
that he saw.” More tears of anger were 
shed in the bomb-damaged chamber of 
the House of Commons that month, which he made 
no attempt to wipe away. An account of the sufferings 
of occupied France moved Churchill to tears the fol- 
lowing month, but they were used to good effect in 
redoubling his determination to make Hitler and the 
Nazis pay for what they were doing. 

Allies were impressed with Churchill’s lachrymos- 
ity, which is mentioned in the diaries and correspon- 
dence of several of the Americans who worked with 
him during the war. He wept while singing O God 


The wartime prime minister surveys a bombed-out Bristol street in 
1941. On witnessing devastating bomb damage across Britain, 
Churchill was moved to tears of anger 


Our Hope in Ages Past beside President Roosevelt on board HMS 
Prince of Wales in August 1941, and four months later when he heard 
the news of its sinking off Malaya. Yet even something as mundane 
as a lunch with lobby journalists in March 1942 could set Churchill 
off. That October, he was also moved to tears during a cabinet meet- 
ing by a speech from Jan Christian Smuts, the prime minister of 
South Africa. 

March-pasts, visiting submarines and dying friends, the cheers of 
the Commons, receiving the freedom of the City of Paris at the Hotel 
de Ville after its liberation in 1944: all had him in tears. 

Some critics, such as the Tory MP Henry ‘Chips’ Channon, pri- 
vately accused Churchill of using this unusual capacity to weep vir- 
tually at will as a political weapon. He noted that Churchill some- 
times seemed to be crying for the cameras, as at Roosevelt’s 
memorial service at St Paul’s Cathedral in April 1945. This was too 
cynical an interpretation; if Churchill took out his large white hand- 
kerchiefs to wipe away the tears, he was accused of drawing attention 
to them, yet if he didn’t, he was also accused of the 

same thing. 

The Chiefs of Staff Committee quickly got used to 
Churchill’s lachrymosity, and almost became in- 
ured to it as a means of his getting his way. Some- 
times the intransigent manner with which General 
Sir Alan Brooke, the chairman of the Chiefs of Staff, 
would block his ideas would reduce him to tears of 
sheer frustration, but he never once overruled the 
committee when they were unanimous about an 


The New York Post reports Churchill’s 
defeat in the 1945 general election. The 
result was, of course, tears 
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On the stump during the 1924 general election. Churchill was re-elected to parliament in this particular campaign but would 
later cite his narrow failure to win a byelection earlier that year as the cause of his chronic lachrymosity 
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For two-thirds of a century, Churchill had squared the circle 
of showing superb physical and moral courage, while also 
weeping on an extraordinary number of public occasions 


Chartwell, in 1950. Animals’ suffering rarely failed to move him 


issue, which was most of the time. At a victory party soon after 
VE Day, tears poured down Churchill’s cheeks, as they also did 
when the news came through of his defeat in the 1945 general elec- 
tion. When in November 1945 King George VI offered Churchill 
the Order of Merit, Sir Alan “Tommy’ Lascelles, the king’s private 
secretary, noted how he “wept a little, as he so easily does when 
deeply moved”. 


he older Churchill got, the more he wept, and 
nor did it take such powerful stimuli as during 
the war. Prime minister once more in 1951, he 
disembarked from a train in Ottawa and started 
crying as soon as the Royal Canadian Air Force 
band struck up Rule, Britannia. In a debate that 
December, in which he had commended Clem- 
ent Attlee for his patriotic efforts over conscription, the atomic 
bomb and rearmament, the future prime minster Harold Macmil- 
lan recorded that there were “tears in his eyes”. Churchill’s grand- 
daughter Edwina Sandys recalls him crying when he recited poet- 
ry, including Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome at his country house, 
Chartwell, in the 1950s. 

The death of George VI in February 1952 had the expected effect. 
“When I went to the prime minister’s bedroom he was sitting alone 
with tears in his eyes,” wrote his private secretary Jock Colville. The 
prime minister went to Heathrow to meet the new Queen, and 
took his secretary, Jane Portal — now Lady Williams of Elvel — to 


whom he was dictating in the car, who today recalls how he was in 
a flood of tears for much of the journey. He later broke down crying 
when rehearsing his speech about the king that he was going to de- 
liver to the Commons. Jane’s son, Justin Welby, the present arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, remembers Churchill being in tears when he 
visited Number 10 Downing Street as a boy. 

It took less and less to set Churchill off by the 1950s. He cried 
during the memorial service of Sir Stafford Cripps in April 1952, 
despite never much liking him. When his daughter Sarah Churchill 
reminded him how he had told her back in 1922 that she needed to 
grow up, “I looked up to him and to my surprise found his eyes 
bright with tears”. The only surprise is that she was surprised. 
When he rang Ava, Lady Waverley to console her on the death of 
her second husband, the former home secretary Sir John Ander- 
son, he ended up shedding tears when recalling the death of her 
first husband, his friend Ralph Wigram. 

One of the drawbacks of living to be 90 was that almost all his 
friends and contemporaries predeceased him, and he cried at the 
deaths of all of them, especially the scientific advisor Professor 
Frederick Lindemann. Upon hearing the news of former minister 
of information Brendan Bracken’s death from oesophagal cancer, 
Churchill wept, saying: “Poor, dear Brendan.” There are reports 
that he also cried on hearing the news of President Kennedy’s assas- 
sination in November 1963, and he certainly did on his own 90th 
birthday in 1964. 

For two-thirds of a century, therefore, Churchill had somehow 
managed to square the circle of showing superb physical and moral 
courage, demonstrating a determination to endure anything, 
while also being seen weeping on an extraordinary number of pub- 
lic occasions. He might have been a ‘Cry-Baby’, but the British 
people preferred to be led by a man who showed his emotions rath- 
er than one driven by cold, impersonal rationality. HJ 


Andrew Roberts is a visiting professor at the War Studies department 
of King’s College London. He will be discussing Winston Churchill 

at BBC History Magazine’s History Weekends at Winchester and York— 
see historyweekend.com 
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All by myself... The Poor 
Actress’s Christmas Dinner, 
by pre-Raphaelite artist 
Robert Braithwaite 
Martineau, says much about 
the way the Victorians had 
begun to understand the 
problem of loneliness 
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The invention 


of loneliness 


The idea of solitude has long been with us, yet the 
notion of being unhappily on your own, lonely, only 
dates from the 19th century. Fay Bound Alberti traces 
how our forebears sought to describe an emotional 
world increasingly bereft of meaningful connections 


n 1759, the Sussex 
shopkeeper 
Thomas Turner 
wrote in his diary 
of his wife’s 
illness. He was 
convinced his 
“only friend” was about to die. 
As it turned out, Turner was right and 
Margaret (Peggy) Turner passed away on 

23 June 1761. Still, Turner (who was 32 when 
his wife died) was a busy man, not only a 
shopkeeper, but also an undertaker, 
schoolmaster, surveyor and overseer of the 
poor. He wrote wills and helped with taxes. 
He played cricket and read widely, including 
the work of William Shakespeare, Joseph 
Addison and Samuel Richardson. To all 
intents and purposes, Turner was surrounded 
by friends. And yet, as he wrote in his diary, 
he felt “deserted”: 

“Not one, no! not one that attempts to pour 
that healing balm of compassion into a heart 
wounded and torn to pieces with trouble. 
Whenever it shall please the almighty to take 
from me the wife of my bosom, then shall I be 
like a beacon upon a rock, or an ensign on a 
hill, destitute of every sincere friend, and 
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not a friendly companion left to comfort my 
afflicted mind and yield that pleasing comfort 
of consolation to a mind quite worn to the 
grave with trouble.” 

Turner's diary has become an invaluable 
source for historians of 18th-century English 
life and habits. Just as importantly, it also 
serves as an introduction to the history of 
loneliness — a subject that has particular 
resonance in the 21st century. Only last year, 
the Jo Cox Commission on Loneliness — 
established by the murdered Labour MP — 
reported that loneliness affects 9 million 
people in the UK and called for the govern- 
ment to formulate a national strategy to 
combat the problem. 


Cold and indifferent 

In key respects, loneliness is a surprisingly 
modern idea. How do we know this? Even 
when in deep mourning, Thomas Turner 
never used the term, and he never described 
himself as lonely. That’s because, in the 18th 
century, the language of loneliness did not yet 
exist. ‘Oneliness’ did, but that meant the state 
of being alone, not any associated emotional 
feelings. Moreover, while it was of course 
possible to feel alone in Turner’s time — as he 
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did when he lost his wife, and found himself 
treated with “coldness and indifference” by 
his family and his friends — Turner had his 
faith. In other words, he was not really alone, 
but in the end gained strength through 
“Divine Providence and my own industry”. 

Further complicating Georgian-era 
attitudes to being alone, there were 
disagreements over the value of solitude 
(derived from the Latin solitudo, meaning, 
like oneliness, the state of being alone). Some 
believed solitude was damaging to a person’s 
physical and mental health, while others held 
that it was crucial to stay sane. In Solitude 
Considered, in Regard to its Influence upon the 
Mind and the Heart (c1791), Swiss philosopher 
JG Zimmerman argued that it was unhelpful 
to consider solitude in such polarised terms. 
The stalwart of 18th-century living, 
moderation, was everything. Besides which, 
solitude alone produced strength of 
personality and will: 

“The rudiments of a great character can 
only be formed in Solitude. It is there alone 
that the solidity of thought, the fondness for 
activity, the abhorrence of indolence, which 
constitute the characters of AHERO and 
A SAGE are first acquired.” 
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The history of loneliness 


In Zimmerman’s view, it was wrong to 
associate solitude with a lack of social 
manners, an important distinction in an era 
when the possession of such manners was as 
highly regarded as moderation within ‘polite 
society’. As writer PL Courtier explained in 
The Pleasures of Solitude (1800), it was not to 
escape others that people sought solitude, 
but rather to find oneself, for “all that the 
fancy or the heart can move; full oft the busy 
scene of life denies”. 

Yet for all this uplifting talk of solitude 
building character, there was a difference 
between solitude that was chosen and 
solitude that was enforced. In the late 18th 
century, solitary confinement seemed to offer tf 
reform through the enforced contemplation 
of one’s sins — consistent with the traditional 
spiritual value of solitude. Over time, 
however, solitary confinement was used to 
punish and segregate criminals, rather than 
to reform them. 


Language of loneliness 

In the 19th century, this appreciation of a 
distinction between different kinds of 
solitude went hand in hand with the 
development of a new language of 
‘loneliness’, the dangers of which 
were thought to affect everyone, not 
just criminals. If this seems counter 
to our view of the Victorians, with 
their reputation for psychological 
repression, it’s worth noting that 
Victorians were actually fond of 
emotional displays. 

We can see this in the aftermath of 
the death of Queen Victoria’s husband, 
Prince Albert, in 1861 when the advent 
of industrial production meant that a 
wide consumer market had access to — 
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Whomein His 43r4 The mourning of Queen Victoria, shown 
here with her third daughter, Princess 
Helena, lasted for four decades. The 
monarch’s loss was also acknowledged 
by the manufacture and sale of such 


keepsakes as (left) memorial cards 


and bought — memorials of grief such as appreciation of beloved Albert are most 
factory-worked cups and figurines. striking... Even the poor people in small 

Ona more personal level, the reaction of villages, who don’t know me, are shedding tears 
Queen Victoria tells us much about how for me, as if it were their own private sorrow.” 
attitudes towards loneliness were changing. As this diary entry from 21 January 1862 
When Albert died aged just 42, Victoria was shows, the presence of a community of 
devastated. Too devastated, her advisors mourners made Queen Victoria feel less 
warned. She needed to be more stoical, and to alone. So, too, did the busts, photographs and 
show her face in public. She could not hide tokens with which she filled her palaces. But 


away from her people and always dress as a apr the public’s grief was fleeting, whereas 

widow. Yet she wore black until her death in In Cl f 1es, extended Victoria’s sense of loss turned to a chronic 

1901 and mourned Albert for 40 years. eve sense of abandonment. In the face of Albert’s 

Despite gossip about her relationship with her ji amil les were brother, Ernest, with his ageing stoutness and 

attendant, John Brown, she never remarried. similarity in looks to Albert, the widow of 
separated, the old | 


In her diaries, Victoria catalogued her Windsor found only “loneliness & the blessed 


isolation in the wake of Albert’s death, left a lone, and urban past” (11 July 1868). 


lamenting that she was “forlorn... all alone Victoria wrote of her bereavement rather 


& in misery” (February 1862). Every day, livin oS brought alien- differently to Thomas Turner, and that’s 


she found “the feeling of loneliness ever important. Yes, the two were poles apart in 


increasing” (12 May 1862). She delighted in at, ion fi rom other ‘§S= status and background, as well as gendered 
the adoration of Albert by mourning subjects: expectations and lifestyle. But Victoria’s own 


“The expressions of universal admiration & and even the self attitudes show not only how she and her 
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Edward Hopper’s Sunday (1926). The artist’s stark paintings of American life, especially his 
urban scenes, showed many of those he portrayed as solitary and alienated 


subjects were more sentimental in dealing 
with grief than the Georgians, but also how 
there was a language of loneliness available for 
Victoria that had not existed in Turner’s time. 
Whereas Turner was raised to believe that 
God’s will lay behind his crushing loss, 
Victoria was born in a different philosophical 
age. A focus on the individual that began in 
the 19th century, linked to industrialisation, 
secular humanism and romanticism, put 
more emphasis on emotions linked to 
abandonment — especially loneliness. 

This language shift from oneliness to 
loneliness became more intense as the 
disciplines of psychiatry and psychology 
emphasised the pathologies of solitude. The 
Swiss psychiatrist and psychoanalyst Carl 
Jung suggested that people were “intravert” or 
“extravert”, to use his original spelling. In the 
individualistic, go-getting western world of 
the early 20th century, extraversion was more 
valued than introversion. Confidence and 
gregariousness were not only regarded as 
social lubricants but also associated with good 
mental health. Although it was not until the 
1960s that loneliness was defined as a social 
problem, the practical and philosophical 
bases of our 21st-century ‘epidemic of 
loneliness’ had taken hold. 

Since industrialisation had led to 
urbanisation, more people than ever were 
living in cities by the 20th century. Extended 
families were separated, the old left alone, and 
urban living brought alienation from others 
—and even the self. Lonely people living in 
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cities recur in the works of the American 
realist painter Edward Hopper and the 
Bohemian writer Franz Kafka, both of whom 
depicted the individual set against a hostile 
and uncaring world. The modernist English 
writer Virginia Woolf wrote of her own 
loneliness in 1928 in her diary: 

“T have entered into a sanctuary... of great 
agony once; and always some terror: so afraid 
one 1s of loneliness: of seeing to the bottom of 
the vessel... and got then to a consciousness of 
what I call ‘reality’... something abstract, but 
residing in the downs or sky; beside which 
nothing matters.” 


Reaching out 

The American poet and diarist May Sarton 
similarly associated the value of loneliness 
and art, but reasserted an earlier hierarchy: 
“Loneliness is the poverty of self; solitude is 
the richness of self.” Even as the idea of 
loneliness, a 19th-century invention, has 
developed over the years, this remains a 
recurring distinction, one that recognises 
how loneliness is an emotional lack that 
depletes us because it’s associated with 

an absence of meaningful connections. 
Solitude is a rich experience where 
connections predominate. 

These might be spiritual or secular, they 
might involve friends, colleagues or lovers, 
but the historical continuity here is that 
meaningful connections mattered as much 


to Turner, Victoria and Woolf as they do to us. 


A lack of such connectedness, by contrast, can 


be fatal, as evidenced by the journals of the 
American author Sylvia Plath, who killed 
herself at the age of just 30. Long before her 
poetry collection, Ariel, and novel, The Bell 
Jar, became widely acclaimed, Plath struggled 
for a sense of belonging that was constantly 
just out of reach: 

“God, but life is loneliness, despite all the 
opiates... despite the false grinning faces we 
all wear. And when at last you find someone 
to whom you can pour out your soul, you stop 
in shock at the words you utter — they are so 
rusty, so ugly, so meaningless and feeble from 
being kept in the small cramped dark inside 
you so long.” 

Plath admired Woolf. She had even tried to 
kill herselfin the same way, by drowning, 
before she succeeded with a gas oven. Both 
women found a precarious sense of identity in 
being separate from the world, in creating art 
out of pain. Today, Plath is celebrated, part of 
the literary canon. During her life, however, 
she seems to have felt like a failure, not only as 
a writer, but also as a wife, a mother, a friend. 
This is a picture of loneliness linked to mental 
illness that’s acutely and powerfully familiar 
in a 21st century where connections so often 
seem at best fleeting. 

Loneliness is a symptom of the modern 
world. The idea was coined at a time of 
transformations in how ‘belonging’ was 
expressed — from the rural to the urban, from 
face-to-face societies to anonymous ones, 
from traditional working practices to 
factory-style employment. Loneliness entered 
the English language as a reflection of the 
concerns people had about the world and 
their place in it, concerns that are still with us. 

That’s not to say loneliness doesn’t have 
deeper roots, which lie in fears of 
abandonment and rejection. “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” asked 
Jesus on the cross. “Why art thou so far 
from helping me and from the words of 
my roaring?” Even before the language of 
loneliness, then, there was an emotional 
need to belong, to connect, either with 
other mortals or with an omniscient god. 
Dr Fay Bound Alberti is a cultural historian and 
an honorary senior research fellow at Queen Mary 
University of London 
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Britain’s imperial landmarks 


The empire on 
our doorsteps 


The British empire changed the world. But, says Kwasi Kwarteng, 
it also changed Britain itself - and the evidence is all around us in 
the built environment of our great cities 


Accompanies Kwasis BBC Radio 4 series What the British Empire Did for Us rao 4) 


How imperialism 
shaped Britain 


Bee €A depiction of the floating dock in 

se Bristol in 1827. John Cabot’s voyage of 
discovery from the port, in 1497, was 
a trigger for imperial growth 


@ The opening ceremony of London’s 
Tower Bridge on 30 June 1894. The bridge 
became a symbol of London’s importance 
as a global maritime hub 
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€} Civil engineer John Scott Russell 
(right, in a top hat), who oversaw work 
on the SS Great Eastern near Glasgow 


OA depiction of crowds enjoying a day 
out at the Chinese House and Rotunda 
in Ranelagh Gardens, London in 1751 


@A frieze around Liverpool Town Hall 
includes African faces to represent the 
city’s imperial trade links 


Qan illustration of Liverpool’s Customs 
House in 1864, where the city’s trading 
from the empire was recorded 


QHorse Guards in Whitehall, designed by 
William Kent in the 18th century, when 
British self-confidence was on the rise 
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Britain’s imperial landmarks 
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he traces of the British 
empire are all around us. 
In nearly every major city 
in Britain, there are statues, 
monuments and physical 
reminders of “an empire on 
which the sun never sets”. 
It would be difficult to overstate the impact 
that more than 400 years of empire had on 
Britain itself. For decades, historians have 
written about the effects of British rule on 
other parts of the world. In Asia and Africa 
and across the Americas, the British empire 
left lasting legacies that researchers have 
written about in thousands of books. In 
Britain itself, however, the imperial legacy is 
often misunderstood, and widely neglected. 
How the empire affected Britain is a subject 
that, until now, has seldom been addressed. 
Historians debate when the British empire 
actually began. My own view is that 1497 is a 
significant date, because it was the year that 
John Cabot sailed from Bristol on the Matthew 
on a voyage of discovery. Cabot, a Venetian 
merchant, sailed west, hoping to find a new 
route to Asia. His ambition was supported by 
Henry VI, who sponsored him and eventually 
gave him a pension of £20 a year, about four 
years’ pay for an annual labourer. 
Of course, it was Henry VII’s son, 
Henry VII, who said that the 1533 Act in 
Restraint of Appeals severed England from 
foreign legal jurisdiction, solemnly declaring 
that: “This realm of England is an empire.” 
By this declaration, the king wished to state 
as clearly as possible the independence of his 
realm from the jurisdiction of the pope, or 
anybody else. His use of the word “empire” 
was bold and ground-breaking, but the word 
itself changed its meaning drastically over the 
next few centuries. 


Capital benefits 

The British empire developed in ways that 
Henry VII could never have imagined. The 
centre of that empire, of course, was London, 
a city that first reached a population of 

1 million around 1800. 

The physical traces of empire are conspicu- 
ous in the capital. You need only to go to 
Whitehall to see imperial architecture and 
design at its most confident. 

Horse Guards, designed by William Kent in 
the 18th century, and George Gilbert Scott’s 
Foreign Office, both show a confidence and a 
sense of grandeur that, no doubt, imperial- 
ism fostered. The Classical buildings have a 
scale and imposing quality that, to the 
educated classes in the 19th century, would 
certainly have recalled the magnificence of 
imperial Rome. 

The imperial connotations of the Foreign 
Office, and other government buildings, are 
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Queen Victoria takes part in a diamond jubilee parade in 1897. As a celebration 
of the British empire, the parade featured troops from every dominion 


symbolised by the statue of Robert Clive, 
‘Clive of India’ by John Tweed, which was 
unveiled in Whitehall in 1912. Clive (who 
secured control of much of south Asia for the 
British East India Company) was a hugely 
divisive figure. He incurred the wrath of the 
House of Commons when he told them 

“T stand astonished at my own moderation” 
after being accused of plundering the 
equivalent of millions of pounds worth of 
Indian jewels. Despite this, Clive’s statue 
stands proudly in front of the Foreign Office 
as a testimony to British imperial greatness. 

Across London, much of the imperial legacy 
comes from the 19th century. It was at this 
time that consciousness of the British empire 
was at its height. Even the capital’s road 
names in this period attest to a widespread 
imperial influence. 

One example of this is the residential area 
of Wandsworth, between Battersea Park Road 
and Falcon Road, known as ‘Little India’. 
Roads there are named Afghan, Cabul, 
Candahar and Khyber, to commemorate 
the Second Afghan War from 1878-80. 

It is striking that these roads retain the 
19th-century British spellings of the 

places they commemorate, rather than 

the modern spellings of Kabul and 
Kandahar, and the names also show how the 
development of London went hand in hand 


with the growth of empire. 

Of museums, the Victoria and Albert, 
established as the South Kensington Museum 
in 1857, is perhaps the most representative of 
the imperial spirit. Many of the objects in the 
museum havea story to tell about Britain’s 
relationship with other countries. 

The museum was renamed in 1899, only 
two years after Queen Victoria’s diamond 
jubilee. During the jubilee itself, London 
witnessed processions the like of which have 
never been seen again. The colonial secretary, 
Joseph Chamberlain, had suggested that the 
diamond jubilee should be a celebration of the 
British empire. It was decided to display the 
full geographical expanse of the empire, and 
the procession included troops from each 
dominion, British colony and dependency, 
together with soldiers sent by Indian princes 
and chiefs who were subordinate to Queen 
Victoria in her capacity as Empress of India. 

Queen Victoria herself laid the foundation 
stone of new buildings along Exhibition Road 
and Cromwell Road on 17 May 1899, a week 
before her 80th birthday. This would turn out 
to be her last public appearance. The queen 
died in January 1901, little more than a year 
and a half later. 

Five years before the renaming of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Tower Bridge 
opened. The growth of London meant that 
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The imposing entrance to the Victoria and 

Albert Museum, which holds many objects 

that “tell a story about Britain’s > 
relationship with other countries” y 
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there was demand for another river crossing 
downstream of London Bridge. But there was 
a problem: the new bridge would potentially 
impede shipping making its way to what was 
the world’s busiest port. Tower Bridge’s 
designers solved that by splitting the central 
span into two, so that both sides could be 
raised to let river traffic pass. The result was a 
high point in late Victorian engineering, one 
that remains a powerful symbol of London’s 
role as a global maritime hub. 


London's Classical 
buildings havea 
scale and imposing 
quality that would 
have recalled 
imperial Rome 


Liverpool makes its mark 

While whole books could be written about 
the physical transformation of London that 
took place as a direct consequence of imperial 
ventures and growing global commerce, it 
was not only in the British capital that empire 
and trade had such a profound impact. 

Liverpool, with its extensive maritime 
connections as well as its legacy of the slave 
trade, has been deeply affected by the 
imperial past. In fact, more than any other 
city in Britain, Liverpool can be said to be at 
the heart of global trade and empire. 

The city’s spectacular Town Hall, built 
from 1749 and designed by John Wood the 
Elder, has a frieze around the outside 
which includes camels, crocodiles, 
elephants and African faces to illustrate 
the trading routes that provided much 
of Liverpool’s wealth. 

Liverpool was granted a borough charter 
by King John in 1207, but for 500 years it 
was little more than a grid of about six 
streets, with a castle and a church. It only 
took offin the 18th century with an enormous 
increase in trade and growth in the area. 

In Karl Marx’s formulation, “Liverpool 
waxed fat on the slave trade”. Many of its 
most respectable and affluent citizens were 
involved in the trade. The most famous of 
these people, in terms of their impact on 
national politics, were almost certainly 


George Gilbert Scott’s magnificent ceiling 
at the Foreign Office, which, says Kwasi 
Kwarteng, “shows a sense of grandeur that, 
no doubt, imperialism fostered” 
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members of the Gladstone family. Yet Prime 
Minister William Gladstone himself was an 
ambivalent imperialist, even though the city 
he grew up in was, during the 19th century, at 
the very centre of British imperial might. 
Liverpool’s Customs House, where trade 
in and out of the city was recorded, was a 
magnificent neoclassical building with solid 
Ionic pillars built in 1839. Sadly the Customs 
House was bombed during the Liverpool 
Blitz in 1941 and, despite protests, the council 
refused to rebuild it after the war. The 
building was demolished in 1948, and is now 
the site of the Liverpool One shopping centre. 
The Customs House is a fine example of an 
imperial relic that has been destroyed in the 
course of a turbulent 20th century. As Alfred 
Lord Tennyson wrote in his poem Ulysses: 
“Though much is taken, much abides.” 


Thriving Bristol 
Like Liverpool, Bristol’s pre-eminence in 
British trade rested on its commercial ties 
across the world. Unlike Liverpool however, 
Bristol was a thriving city in the Middle Ages. 
What is now known as Bristol Harbour was 
the original port from which John Cabot 
sailed in 1497. Today, the harbour is a busy 
modern development with bars and shops. 
It was through Bristol that merchants 
first brought freeze-dried cod from 

Iceland for consumption in England, and 

by the mid-16th century the city imported a 
wide variety of goods, including cloth, dried 
fruits and wine. The Bristol merchant 
William de la Founte (died 1495) is also 
thought to be one of the first of all English 
slave traders. 

Another wealthy merchant from Bristol 
was Edward Colston. Although Colston lived 
in London for many years, he has always 
been closely associated with Bristol, and a 
significant proportion of his wealth came 
either directly, or indirectly, from the slave 
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An oil painting of Bristol docks 
and quay, c1760. The city 
imported a wide range 

of goods, and had links 

to the slave trade 


trade. Colston donated considerable sums 

to good causes in Bristol. He founded two 
almshouses and a school, and donated 
generously to other schools, churches and 
hospitals. A number of the city’s schools and 
streets are named after him. However, 
Colston is now a controversial figure in 
Bristol, and it’s recently been announced that 
the Colston Hall - one of the city’s leading 
concert venues — will reopen with a new name 
following a refurbishment. 


Scottish power 

Of course, in the British Isles, it is not only in 
England that the traces of an imperial past 
can be found. Following the union with 
England in 1707, Glasgow became a centre for 
international trade to and from the Americas, 
especially in sugar, tobacco, cotton and 
manufactured goods. Wealthy Glasgow 
traders then invested their profits in a variety 
of domestic ventures, including banking. 

The city also became a hub for merchants 
and shipping. This involved people like 
William Kidston, who established William 
Kidston and Sons — with offices and ware- 
houses in Queen Street, one of the major thor- 
oughfares in Glasgow — and was involved in 
wholesale china manufacturing, shipping and 
general trade. By the 1820s the businesses 
were flourishing and the potteries in Glasgow 
were extensive, with a large export trade to 
South America and the East Indies. 

Following work in the 18th century to 
deepen the river Clyde on its course through 
Glasgow, and the advent of steam-powered 
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Medieval Bristol was 
a thriving port. It’s 
from here that John 
Cabot sailed in 1497, 
hoping to find anew 
route to Asia 


ships in the early 19th century, the city 
flourished as a ship-building centre. Some of 
the biggest ships in the world at that time were 
built in nearby Clydebank, including 

RMS Lusitania, at one time the largest ever 
passenger liner, RMS Queen Mary and 

RMS Queen Elizabeth. 

The wealth accrued by Glasgow found its 
ultimate expression in the creation of the 
Glasgow City Chambers. A powerfully built 
neoclassical construction of the type common 
in the Victorian era, the site is now home 
to Glasgow City Council. The chambers 
were originally opened by Queen Victoria 
in 1888, the year after her golden jubilee. The 
queen herself is depicted on the front of the 
building, surrounded by figures representing 
Scotland, England, Ireland, Wales and the 
colonies of the empire. 

It is not surprising that Queen Victoria 
features so prominently in buildings and 
monuments. Her reign gave birth to 


‘jingoism’ and a real sense of national pride in 
British imperial accomplishments. It was 
in the 1890s, after all, that Cecil Rhodes is 
reputed to have said to Lord Grey: “You are an 
Englishman, and have subsequently drawn 
the greatest prize in the lottery of life.” 

The story of urban Britain over the past 
few centuries is largely a tale of economic 
progress and population growth. It is 
impossible to understand these developments 
without appreciating the legacy of the British 
empire. Britain, it has been argued, has been 
defined by its global role. People in Britain 
often talk of a “global Britain” which, as 
an island nation, has had a markedly different 
history from many other countries. The 
empire may no longer exist, but its legacy 
is all-pervasive in the built environment of 
our great cities. 
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Kwasi Kwarteng is a Conservative MP and 
a historian. He is author of Ghosts of Empire: 
Britain’s Legacies in the Modern World 
(Bloomsbury, 2011) 


RADIO 

> Kwasi Kwarteng presents 
the three-part Radio 4 series 
What the British Empire Did 
for Us which begins on Monday 8 October 
WEBSITE 

> You can read more on the legacy of 

the British empire at: historyextra.com/ 
period/victorian/the-british-empire-10- 
big-questions 
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its historical and artistic riches in the 
company of our experts. 


London’s Underground Railway 
The London Backstreet Walk 
The Ever-Changing City Skyline 
‘The route chosen revealed parts of 
London completely unknown to me 
and the unfamiliar vistas of familiar 
landmarks was a joy.’ 


Great Railway Termini 
Seven Churches & a Synagogue 
Caravaggio & Rembrandt 


; The Italian Renaissance 
Impressively comprehensive.’ 


Contact us: +44 (0)20 8742 3355 | martinrandall.com/london-days ABTA Y6050 | AITO 5085 
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ANDREW LAMBERT 


Seapower States 
Maritime Culture, Continental 
Empires and the Conflict That 
Made the Modern World 


Andrew Lambert 

One of the most eminent historians of 
our age investigates the extraordinary 
success of five small maritime states — 
Athens, Carthage, Venice, the Dutch 
Republic and Britain. This highly 
original work demonstrates how their 
identities as ‘seapowers’ made them more 
dynamic, open and democratic than their 
lumbering continental rivals. 

7 maps, 9 b/w + 8 pp. colour illus. 
Hardback £20.00 


The Kremlin Letters 
Stalin’s Wartime 


Correspondence with 


Churchill and Roosevelt 
Edited by David Reynolds 
and Vladimir Pechatnov 

This penetrating and vivid study of the 
more than 600 written messages that 
Joseph Stalin exchanged with Winston 
Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt between 
1941 and 1945 offers fascinating insights 
into the wartime machinations and 
personal relationships of World War II’s 
historic Allied triumvirate. 

24 b/w illus. + 3 maps 

Hardback £25.00 
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Empress 
Queen Victoria and India 
Miles Taylor 


An entirely original account of Victoria's 
relationship with the Raj, this book 
argues that the Queen was humanely, 
intelligently and passionately involved 
with India throughout her reign and 
that Victoria’s influence as empress 
contributed significantly to the country’s 
modernisation, both political and 
economic. 

32 b/w illus. 

Hardback £25.00 
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Tho Making of the Legond 


NIGHOLAS J. HIGHAM 


King Arthur 
The Making of the Legend 


Nicholas J. Higham 


A renowned scholar of the early Middle 
Ages offers an exciting new approach to 
King Arthur's origins. This study of one 
of the most famous figures of history 
surveys recent attempts to establish 
Arthur as historical and shows that he was 
in fact a fictional character ‘made-up’ in 
ninth-century Wales. 

32 colour illus. + 7 maps 

Hardback £25.00 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
from YaleBooks 


A PORTRAIT OF ARMISTICE DAY, 
11 NOVEMBER 1918 


GUY CUTHBERTSON 


Peace at Last 


A Portrait of Armistice Day, 
11 November 1918 


Guy Cuthbertson 

Published to coincide with the centenary 
of the armistice ending World War I, this 
vivid, hour-by-hour account examines 
how Britons and the wider world reacted 
as the news of peace spread, chronicling 
a singular day marked by great joy, relief 
and optimism. 

24 b/w illus. 

Hardback £18.99 
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Domina 
The Women Who Made 


Imperial Rome 
Guy de la Bédoyére 


History associates the early Roman 
Empire with its male rulers, yet not one 
of the Julio-Claudian dynasty’s emperors 
was the blood son of his predecessor. 
Now, this captivating popular history 
shines a light on Livia, Octavia and the 
other forgotten women whose ambition, 
bloodline and daring shaped an empire. 


32 colour illus. + 3 maps 
Hardback £25.00 
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HITLER 
AS MILITARY LEADER 


The First Soldier 
Hitler as Military Leader 


Stephen G. Fritz 

After Germany’s humiliating World War II 
defeat, numerous German generals 
claimed that the Fuhrer’s megalomania 
undermined their brilliant military 
strategy. In this eye-opening volume, 

a leading expert reexamines history 

to refute these charges, offering new 
insights and a stunningly original 
portrait of Hitler as a competent military 
commander and strategist. 

32 b/w illus. + 10 maps 

Hardback £20.00 
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STORY OF 
GREECE 


AND 


ROME 


The Story of 


Greece and Rome 
Tony Spawforth 


The extraordinary story of the 
intermingled civilisations of ancient 
Greece and Rome, spanning more than 
six millennia from the late Bronze Age to 
the seventh century. 

‘A beautifully written account of ancient 
history, breathtaking in its ambition and 
rich in insight.’ — Paul Cartledge, author 
of The Spartans 

27 colour illus. + 5 maps 

Hardback £20.00 
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Michael Palin, whose 
latest book chronicles 
the 19th-century polar 
voyages of HMS Erebus. 
“My ultimate dream is t 
scuba-dive in Erebus’s 
wreck,” he says 


'‘W / MICHAEL PALIN 


‘Lhe British attitude to noble failure is 
peculiar - with gnef and glory tied together” 


Ellie Cawthorne talks to Michael Palin about his new book on HMS Erebus, a ship that 
caused a national sensation after its mysterious Arctic disappearance in 1845 


BBC History Magazine 
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PROFILE MICHAEL PALIN 


As wellas writing and starring in numerous TV programmes and 
films, including Monty Python, Michael Palin has authored several 


travel journals, novels and diaries. His BBC travel documentaries 
have taken him across the globe, including trips to the North and South 
Poles, and he is a former president of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Launched in 1826, the 

Royal Navy ship HMS 
Erebus was made famous by two major 
polar expeditions. From 1839-43 it 
undertook an Antarctic voyage captained 
by James Clark Ross. In 1845, with HMS 
Terror, the ship embarked on the Franklin 
Expedition to find the North-West 
Passage. What exactly transpired on the 
Arctic voyage remains a mystery, but 
both ships were abandoned and all 129 
crewmembers died. In 2014, the sunken 
wreck of Erebus was finally rediscovered. 


Whatfirst sparked your imagination 
about HMS Erebus? 

It all started when I was researching the 
botanist Joseph Hooker. I thought he was a 
bespectacled and bearded scientist behind a 
desk. But then I discovered that at the age of 
22 Hooker had joined a scientific voyage to 
the Antarctic ona ship called HMS Erebus. 

I didn’t expect that! So I looked into it, and 
eventually Erebus became more interesting 
to me than Hooker himself, especially when 
I found out that it was the very same ship 
that had carried Sir John Franklin to the 
North-West Passage on what became the 
greatest disaster in British polar history. 


What were the challenges of polar 
exploration at this time? 

Danger was inherent in any voyage in the 
ice. Nobody knew quite what they were 
going to find, and there were a lot of 
instances of boats having to be abandoned, 
or being crushed in the ice. 

During my own Arctic and Antarctic 
journeys, I was struck by just how vast polar 
landscapes are and how colossal the scenery 
is. These enormous empty landscapes must 
have been quite terrifying for the crew at 
times. On Ross’s Antarctic voyage, Erebus 
came up against a 200 feet-high ice wall 
(later termed the Ross Ice Shelf). Pve seen 
icebergs on that scale, but it’s always been 
from the comparative comfort of a ship that 
has an engine and can move out of the way. 
Erebus only had a very small auxiliary 
engine, so the crew had to rely solely on their 
sailing skills. If they got stuck in ice, it was 
incredibly difficult to get out. 

A further challenge was living and 
operating at freezing temperatures — being 
able to furl and unfurl sails in -10 degrees 
and gale force winds is no mean feat. Health 


on board was another issue: the crews were 
away for a long time in places where it was 
impossible to live off the land, and had to 
live in claustrophobically close quarters. I 
once travelled round Cape Horn ona Chilean 
navy vessel with 30 men on board, and we 
were terribly cramped. I realise now that that 
ship was bigger than Erebus, which had 67 
crewmembers. It’s hard to imagine what it 
must have been like being packed so closely 
together for such a long period of time. 

Despite all this, the men on board Erebus 
didn’t actually talk about the dangers and 
difficulties that much — they simply saw 
them as challenges that would be overcome. 
They believed that they had the knowledge, 
the ships, and the almighty in heaven on 
their side. Failure was not an option. 
Nowhere in the documents and letters did 
I find evidence of great fear. There was 
apprehension and concern, but the crews 
dealt with it by larking about. 

Uncensored personal letters from Ross’s 
Antarctic voyage were gold dust to me, as 
they reveal the informal moments on board. 
A letter from John Davis, second master of 
Terror, reports that while stuck in the ice on 
New Year’s Day, the crew made a makeshift 
pub out on the ice and carved an ice 
sculpture of the Venus de Milo. Although life 
on board was tough, they would have a party 
at any excuse. Whenever possible there were 
jokes — humour must have kept them going 
while they were sailing into the unknown. 


Tellus about the two captains who 
helmed Erebus on its polar voyages. 
First up was James Clark Ross, who hailed 
from a family of Scottish mariners and 
captained Erebus on a four-year trip to the 
Antarctic. From what we can gather, Ross 
was quite a vain man. He had this fantastic 
thatch of hair, and was called the 
handsomest man in the navy. But his journal 
is fairly stiff—there’s not a lot of emotion or 
imagination there. He possibly took himself 


“British naval officers 
being accused of 
cannibalism caused 
public outrage” 


a little seriously, but was clearly an excellent 
navigator and captain. 

John Franklin, on the other hand, was a 
very affable, clubbable character who was 
liked by everyone. People were anxious to 
describe their feelings for Franklin; they 
enjoyed being on his ship and thought he 
was a good man. 


What do you think went wrong on 

the Franklin expedition? 

There really is hardly any evidence of what 
happened, apart from a note left on Victory 
Point [on King William Island] which, if 
anything, ramps up the mystery. It was a 
single sheet of paper saying that everything 
was fine. But then a year later someone had 
returned to Victory Point and scribbled 
around the note’s margin saying that Franklin 
and 24 others were dead, they’d had to 
abandon the ships, and were heading off 
south. It’s a tantalising glimpse of what might 
have happened, but nothing more than that. 

A whole range of theories have been 
proposed as to what happened to Franklin’s 
men. People claimed that the local Inuit 
must have killed them, or that the crew had 
been stricken by scurvy. Lead poisoning 
[from food tins contaminated by lead solder] 
was once thought to be the key reason why 
everything went wrong, but that theory has 
now been widely dismissed. 

It’s not a very glamorous theory, but 
ultimately, I believe that Franklin’s men were 
simply in the wrong place at the wrong time. 
I think that the single most important fact is 
that they chose to make their voyage to the 
North-West Passage during one of the 
coldest periods in modern history. From 
around 1845 to 1848, the ice in that region 
didn’t melt even over summer, meaning that 
they were unable to free the ships. That was 
the primary problem, and it couldn't have 
been foreseen. 

Having said that, there was a great deal of 
optimism on board which may have led to 
complacency, meaning that the crew weren't 
very keen on taking precautions. They failed 
to build any cairns along the way, left no 
details of where they'd gone, and didn’t drop 
any food stores. That was a big mistake. 


What was the reaction back home? 
When it became clear that something had 
gone wrong with the expedition, there were 
a huge number of searches for the crew. 
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A 19th-century depiction 

of HMS Erebus in the Ice by 
Francois Etienne Musin. What 
exactly happened to the ship 
and its crew remains a mystery 
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Around nine years after they had departed, 
an explorer named Dr John Rae uncovered 
evidence from local Inuit that the crew had 
died of starvation and some had eaten their 
comrades in order to stay alive. The initial 
reaction to this news back home was denial 
— the shock and horror of British naval 
officers being accused of cannibalism caused 
a press sensation, and public outrage. 

As more evidence emerged, the next stage 
was national mourning. People wanted to 
believe that these men had sacrificed their 
lives for a worthy cause, something that 
reflected well on their country. Franklin’s 
wife, Jane, was especially keen to ensure that 
her husband was remembered as a great 
leader. She claimed that the crew had in fact 
achieved their goal of discovering the 
North-West Passage and had died as heroes. 
I think that the British have a rather peculiar 
attitude to noble failures — such as Scott’s 
doomed mission to the south pole, or all 
those who died in the trenches — where grief 
and glory are strangely tied together. 

Funnily enough, I don’t think anyone 
really got to grips with the question of 
whether or not Franklin’s men should have 
gone in the first place. It became such a huge 
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national calamity that it would have been 
blasphemous to suggest that they shouldn't 
have attempted it. 


Why are people still so fascinated 

by the Franklin expedition? 

Because of the scale of the tragedy and the 
huge loss of life. Ross’s Antarctic voyage was 
a huge success, but no one is particularly 
interested in that. The Franklin expedition 
meanwhile was the greatest disaster in polar 
exploration, and people are completely 
compelled by it. The mystery is very much 
part of the allure as well. 

Now the ships have been discovered, 
there’s quite considerable hope that some 
evidence of what happened might be found, 
so the story has been taken to another level. 
But, as yet, no one knows the absolute 
answer, so the obsession can go on and on. 


You retraced Franklin’s route in the 
North-West Passage - how was that? 
I went in the summer, and even during the 
most hospitable time of year it was 
formidable. A lot of the islands that feature 
in the Franklin story weren't covered in 
snow when I visited — they were just great 


hunking slabs of brown table land. First of 
all, we landed on Beechy Island to visit the 
graves of the first three crewmembers who 
died, when Erebus was only a few months out 
of London. After all the research I'd done for 
the book, I'd come to feel like I knew those 
involved, so it was very moving to be there at 
the place it all began to unravel. Then we 
headed towards where the ships are wrecked, 
but couldn’t get any closer than the Victoria 
Strait, which is a very narrow channel that 
ice gets wedged solid in — it’s a bit like being 
in a blocked plughole. Of course, it was 
disappointing not to make it to the wreck 
site, but since the ice that scuppered us was 
the same heavy ice that trapped Franklin, 
we learnt something by default. 

My ultimate dream is to scuba-dive in 
Erebus’s wreck. But if I did get down there I 

.. think Pd bea bit over- 

whelmed. I’d probably 
just be in tears the whole 
time, if it’s possible to 
cry underwater. HJ 
Erebus: The Story of a Ship 
by Michael Palin 
(Hutchinson, 352 pages, £20) 
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The frontline of history 


JAMES HOLLAND recommends a page-turning account 
of one of the most dramatic days of the Second World War 


D-Day: The Soldiers’ Story 
by Giles Milton 
John Murray, 512 pages, £25 


In the late 1950s, anew 
and thrilling brand of 
narrative history 
emerged in western 

_ markets. Largely 
apolitical, they were, 
for the most part, told 
from the perspective of 
those who were there: men and women 
who had somehow survived the carnage 
of the Second World War and were 
willing to tell their stories to former 
journalists who recognised there was 
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Soldiers wade out of a landing barge 
on D-Day. A new book recounts the 
events of 6 June 1944 from the 
perspective of those involved 


MAGAZINE 


CHOICE 


a rich seam to be tapped by turning 
these better-than-fiction tales into 
page-turning narratives. 

Inspired by great war correspondents 
such as Ernie Pyle, Cornelius Ryan got 
the ball rolling with The Longest Day, 
dramatically recounting the events 
of D-Day. There were others too: 
Richard Collier, who produced the 
brilliant Eagle Day about the Battle of 
Britain and The Sands of Dunkirk, and 
the utterly fantastic Is Paris Burning? 
by Larry Collins and Dominique 
Lapierre, which charted the liberation 
of Paris. A copy of the latter made its 
way to Field Marshal Montgomery, who 
in a letter to a former aide-de-camp 


HISTORY 


admitted he was quite enjoying the 
book but wondered: “Is it accurate?” 

Certainly, none of these writers 
allowed historical accuracy to get in 
the way of a good story. Rather, they 
interviewed gargantuan numbers of 
witnesses and then picked the best bits 
to write thrilling wartime adventures. 
Historical analysis did not really come 
into it. These were the people’s stories 
and the writers were journalists, not 
historians with hefty academic titles. 
These books sold millions of copies 
and were made into blockbuster movies 
too, where historical accuracy took 
another nose-dive. 

Giles Milton has made a welcome 
return to the kind of narrative history 
so many lapped up 50 years ago and 
more, but with the important proviso 
of being more careful around the facts. 
In a further act of homage, like the 
book that kick-started the trend, 
Milton has concentrated on D-Day 
itself—the 24 hours of invasion day. He 
has even plundered the wonderful 
Cornelius Ryan Collection, using 
some of the testimonies that featured 
in The Longest Day, but also many 
others that did not. 

However, this is no mere homage to 
Cornelius Ryan. Of course, the many 
hundreds of thousands of veterans who 
were alive back in the 1950s and 1960s 
have now dwindled to a trickle, but 
thankfully there are a large array of 
archives, books and other online 
sources that have recorded the voices 
of those who were there back in 1944. 
With his deft storytelling skills, Milton 
has produced an action-packed and 
racy narrative that breathes new life 
into the words and deeds of the 
extraordinary generation that found 
itself caught up in one of the defining 
days of western history. 

Moreover, he has also unearthed a 


This racy narrative 
breathes new life into 
the words and deeds 
of an extraordinary 
generation 
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For our December issue, I’m speaking to Adam Zamoyski about his major 
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historians’ reviews of new books on resisting the Nazis, the Scottish 
Are Clearances, ancient Egyptian tombs and India’s First World War. 
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number of genuinely fresh voices too, 
not least unfamiliar German testimonies 
and those of French civilians and 
resistors, as well as female characters too 
— from the wives of senior Waffen-SS 
commanders and reluctant German 
signal operators, to British medical staff 
back home. For example, Milton follows 
Naina Beaven, a young nurse only 
recently out of school. Back in Ports- 
mouth on D-Day, Beaven found herself 
cleaning wounds and giving bed baths to 
deeply traumatised men straight back 
from fighting on the beaches. Her story 
makes for a particularly moving passage 
in the book and Milton brilliantly 
conveys Beaven’s bewilderment, and her 
mixed emotions at having to deal with 


Milton takes the reader 


Through the keyhole 


LINDA PORTER 1s amused by a fast-paced exposé charting 
key moments in the private lives of Britain’s royals 


Behind the Throne: A Domestic 
History of the Royal Household 
by Adrian Tinniswood 

Jonathan Cape, 384 pages, £25 


On 31 July 1737, the 
Princess of Wales’s 
dancing master 

was unexpectedly 
summoned to his royal 
mistress. But it was not 
instruction on the finer 
points of the quadrille that Princess 
Augusta needed. This young woman 
from Saxe-Gotha in Germany had 
suddenly gone into labour. It was her 
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This episode is one of many vignettes 
which form the substance of Adrian 
Tinniswood’s latest book. The title is 
misleading for, as he admits himself, this 
is really a book about the private lives of 
royalty rather than the royal household. 
We learn nothing more about the hapless 
dancing master, or, indeed, much about 
the personalities of most other royal 
servants until we get to Queen Victoria. 
Those who waited on monarchs were 
meant to be quietly loyal — the souls of 
discretion — if they wanted to keep their 
jobs. The royal household may now be 
firmly in the digital age, but it is still no 
place for anyone addicted to selfies. 


ona hugely enjoyable first child and the pains were coming fast Instead of revelations about pageboys 
ee and furious. She was then at Hampton and laundresses, Tinniswood retells 
and entertaining Court, where her in-laws, George II and some of the best-known and best-loved 
journey through those Queen Caroline, were in residence. They —_ episodes in British royal history, from 
7 . wanted her to give birth there, but her Elizabeth I to Elizabeth II. We start with 
astonishing 24 hours husband, Prince Frederick, long- the expensive entertainments put on 


German as well as British wounded. 

For those familiar with the D-Day 
story, there is inevitably going to be little 
new to be learned from the course of 
events described. There is no freshly 
revealed information, long hidden to 
others, and there are even gaps in the 
story where Milton has no cast members 
to describe what is happening. He does, 
however, breathe fresh life into the voices 
of some D-Day heroes and there are 
enough new personal perspectives to 
make this a hugely enjoyable and 
entertaining journey through those 
astonishing 24 hours. What’s more, 
apart from the occasional lapse into the 
kind of perceived wisdom that has long 
since been kicked into touch in academic 
circles, Monty would have had few 
concerns about the accuracy of the 
history. Really, it’s terrific stuff. 


James Holland is a historian, writer and 


estranged from his parents, was 
determined that the baby would be born 
at his London home, St James’s Palace. 
Accordingly, with the help of the 
dancing master, Frederick half-dragged 
and half-carried the desperate Augusta, 
her breaking waters gushing all over, 
to a coach. Off it sped, complete with 
her lady-in-waiting, two dressers and 
a plentiful supply of handkerchiefs 
indecorously “thrust one after another 
up Her Royal Highness’s petticoats”. 
Miraculously, both the princess 


and her child survived this “» 


unnecessary ordeal, which 
had been brought about by 
the appallingly bad relations 
between her husband and 
his parents, an example 
of the predisposition of 
Hanoverian monarchs 
to dislike their 
firstborn sons. 


Augusta of Saxe- 


for Gloriana at Kenilworth by Robert 
Dudley in 1575 and end with the death 
of Diana in 1997. In between are more 
familiar stories — the madness of 
George III, Prince Albert’s deathbed, the 
abdication of Edward VII and Princess 
Margaret’s doomed romance with Peter 
Townsend — as well as other tales that 
are less well known, such as those from 
the lively court of Oliver Cromwell. 
Tinniswood relates all of this with 

elegance and wit. The subject matter 
may not be entirely original but it 
is based on extensive research, as 

is apparent in his bibliography. Your 
grandparents will absolutely love this 
book as a Christmas present — 
unless, of course, they are closet 
republicans. 


Linda Porter’s latest book 

is Royal Renegades (Pan 

Macmillan, 2017). Her 
upcoming book on 

Charles II’s mistresses 
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Political cartoonist James Gillray’s ‘Maniac Ravings or Little Boney in a Strong Fit’ (1803) 
shows Napoleon Bonaparte in a tantrum at the way he is depicted by the British press 


Cartoons and conspiracies 


CHRISTOPHER ANDREW Wisiies an account of the covert efforts 
directed against Napoleon peered further into the gloom 


This Dark Business: The Secret 
War Against Napoleon 

by Tim Clayton 

Little, Brown, 448 pages, £25 


In Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Britain’s greatest 
political cartoonist, 
James Gillray, found 
a chief target for his 
caustic and satirical wit. 
It was Gillray’s famous 
image of ‘Little Boney’ 
from January 1803, for example, that was 
largely responsible for the enduring 
myth that Napoleon was unusually 
short. In fact, he was about 5ft 6in — 
average for the time, and approximately 
the same height as presidents Nicolas 
Sarkozy and Francois Hollande. 

As Tim Clayton outlines in his new 
account of both the propaganda war 
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against Napoleon and secret plots 
orchestrated by the British, the emperor 
was keenly aware of the damage caused 
by such portrayals. In exile on Elba after 
his first abdication, he even complained 
that Gillray’s manic depictions had done 
him more damage than a dozen generals. 
Clayton concurs, arguing that such 
images played a major role in the 
propaganda “campaign to persuade 
George III’s reluctant subjects to fight 
the Napoleonic War”. 

Gillray’s print ‘Maniac Ravings’ 
(above) shows Napoleon raging at the 
insults of the British press, while 
another, “The Apples and the Horse 


One British cartoon 
depicted Napoleon as 
a deluded horse turd 


Turds’, shows a series of royal apples with 
Napoleon as a deluded turd convinced he 
too is an apple. This ridicule and 
demonisation of Napoleon was a huge 
commercial success. One enterprising 
publisher, William Holland, advertised 
for sale more than 60 different 
caricatures of Napoleon’s invasion plans 
of Britain “all at 2 s[hillings] each”. 

Turning to secret warfare, the most 
striking evidence adduced by This Dark 
Business of “the British government’s 
determination to destroy Napoleon 
Bonaparte by any means possible” is its 
support for a French royalist plot to 
assassinate him. In August 1803, a Royal 
Navy ship secretly landed the chief 
plotter, Georges Cadoudal, and some of 
his associates, on the coast of Brittany. 

Clayton is unable to add much to what 
is already known about the confused and 
probably inept plot: “Just what Cadoudal 
did in Paris is not known, but 
presumably... he conducted some form 
of reconnaissance.” Details of the 
“penetration of the plot” by the police 
also remain obscure. Cadoudal was 
arrested in Paris on 9 March 1804 and 
guillotined with fellow plotters on 
25 June. After the restoration of the 
Bourbon monarchy 10 years later, he was 
posthumously made Marshal of France. 

Overall, Clayton’s analysis of the role 
of British intelligence at this time is less 
successful than his account of the public 
propaganda campaign. That’s a shame 
because British military intelligence was 
transformed a few years later by its 
success in breaking Napoleon’s main 
cipher during the Peninsular War, so 
this is an important story. 

As for assassinations, following the 
failure of the Cadoudal conspiracy, no 
British government agency is known to 
have approved a plot to killa foreign 
leader until the Second World War. 
Wellington, among others, regarded 
assassination plots as ungentlemanly 
behaviour. At the battle of Waterloo in 
1815, when told that Napoleon was in 
British gunsights, he replied that it was 
“not the business of commanders to be 
firing upon one another”. 

Professor Christopher Andrew’s latest book 
is The Secret World (Allen Lane, 2018) 
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Kitchener inspects Indian troops in 
1914. A new book by David Gilmour 
chronicles the varied experiences of 
Britons in India over a 300-year period 


The privileged few 


JON WILSON welcomes an account of Britons on the 
subcontinent but questions a lack of Indian sources 


The British in India 
by David Gilmour 
Allen Lane, 640 pages, £30 


Can you write well about 
a small minority living in 
a country without 
discussing the people they 
live among? David 
Gilmour clearly thinks so. 
His latest work chronicles 
the social life of the expatriates who lived 
in India during the 300 years of British 
trade and political dominance there. 
After tracing the number of Britons at 
different moments in time (there were 
155,000 in India in 1901, 0.06 per cent of 
the population), Gilmour explores their 
Indian careers. He charts his subjects’ 
origins and motivations, their voyages to 
India, their work, domestic, sex and 
social lives, and their deaths. The result is 
a work of extraordinary range and detail. 
Gilmour is especially sensitive to the 
importance of small events. We learn of a 
police career founded as a reward for 


He 


“some small assistance... in the matter of 
a savage Newfoundland job”, and that 
Frederick Lugard left India and then fled 
to West Africa, where he created the 
unified state of Nigeria, due to a romantic 
slight. Gilmoutr’s eye for small detail leads 
to some odd suggestions. “It is possible,” 
he writes, thankfully going no further, 
“to link the decline of the British Raj to 
the decline of riding.” 

The author refuses to put forward an 
argument, and doesn’t “set up scales or 
produce a balance sheet”. Instead he 
draws attention to the complexity of 
British motives in India: venal profiteers 
and rabid imperialists live in these pages 
alongside altruists wanting to “improve 
lives”. This refusal to tell a single story, or 
a coherent set of stories, makes the book 
read like a fascinating encyclopaedia. 


Venal profiteers and 


rabid imperialists lived 


alongside altruists 


World-changers 


DR SARAH CROOK enjoys a book that offers deftly drawn 
sketches of women who shaped important events 


A History of the World in 21 
Women: A Personal Selection 
by Jenni Murray 

Oneworld, 304 pages, £16.99 


Thomas Carlyle, the 
19th-century Scottish 
historian and philosopher, 


A HISTORY 
OF THE 
WORLD 


of women is pleasingly varied, covering 
Benazir Bhutto, Joan of Arc, Artemisia 
Gentileschi, Professor Wangari Maathai, 
Coco Chanel, Frida Kahlo, Toni 
Morrison, Sirimavo Bandaranaike, and 
Hillary Clinton, among others. There is 
little here that readers of biographies or 
regular viewers of historical documenta- 
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The breadth of Gilmour’s treatment of 
British experience is made possible by a 
wide range of sources, predominantly the 
private papers of returned British officers 
in archives scattered across Britain. Often 
edited, sometimes directly written for 
posterity, the danger of this source 
material is that it only reflects the 
particular perspective of its authors. This 
is the complex story of how the British in 
India wanted to present themselves after 
they returned home. There are only a 
handful of Indian sources, and few 
government documents that might have 
allowed Gilmour to verify particular 
perspectives, or better understand their 
effects. He is not concerned with the 
broader historical processes at work, and 
his writing is out of kilter with the recent 


Atwood telling Murray that “women 
don’t have to be gooder”. 

Several recurring themes emerge in 
the stories that Murray tells. Women 
who, in the face of misogyny, racism, 
poverty and adversity, have overcome 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, 
driven by determination and vision; 
women who had positions of significant 
authority and expertise foisted upon 
them, and who did not shy away from 
these challenges; women who negotiated 
the tricky arena of relationships with 
men who sought to engineer or take 


wah argued that “the history of __ ries will be surprised by or find particu- credit for their talent, or men who 
Weed) the world is but the larly new, but the strength of the showed discomfort in proximity to 
semceumeet biography of great men”. collection lies in Murray’s relaxed and women’s gifts and hard work. Through- 


In this charming explora- 
tion of the history of the world through 


intimate style. There are some revealing 
personal anecdotes: Hillary Clinton 


out, the stories emphasise the enduring 
importance of access to education. 


the lives of 21 women, Jenni Murraysets —_ returning Shirley Williams’s handbag Curious readers will want to look 5 
out to disprove this claim. Her selection = mid-Woman’s Hour interview; Margaret further into some of the events Murray <= 
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return of historians to such topics as 
economics or political institutions. 
He instead sees historical truth as 
synonymous with the conscious 
experience of individuals. 

But of course, people’s perspectives are 
interesting in themselves. Despite the 
diversity of views that Gilmour explores 
well, most remarkable is how little 
Britons in India wrote about the other 
99.9 per cent of the country’s inhabitants. 
The scant attention given to India’s 
non-European population in this book 
seems to suggest the British in India were 
extraordinarily self-regarding when it 
came to the people they lived with. EJ 
Dr Jon Wilson is the author of India 
Conquered (2016) 
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touches upon. For example, her com- 
ment on the relationship between 
Isabella of Castile and the changing rules 
of chess should be followed by reading 
Marilyn Yalom’s Birth of the Chess 
Queen: A History. 

Ultimately, Murray’s book is not a 
manifesto, but rather a testament to the 
achievements, and the complicated 
legacies, of extraordinary women. While 
these stories need retelling, I also hope 
readers retain an interest in the stories of 
‘ordinary’ women. Meantime, the enthu- 
siasm for “the history of the world in...” 
books continues unabated, and this 
volume will make a worthwhile addition 
to collectors’ shelves. EJ 
Dr Sarah Crook is a lecturer in the social 
and cultural history of modern Europe at 
Swansea University 
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Templars on trial 


SOPHIE THERESE AMBLER considers an in-depth new 


WANT MORE ? 
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account of the downfall of the medieval holy warriors 


The Persecution of the Templars: 
Scandal, Torture, Trial 

by Alain Demurger 

Profile, 368 pages, £25 


The crushing of the 


: Knights Templar was one 
< of the more spectacular 
and sinister episodes of 


the European Middle 

ir EMPLARS|| Ages. Founded in the 
~~ wake of the First Crusade, 

the Templars were knights sworn to a 
monastic rule, committed in life and by 
death to the defence of the Christian 
territories of the Holy Land. In 1291, 
after almost 200 years, they were driven 
from the last bastion of the crusader 
states. They withdrew to Cyprus and 
their European bases, but did not give 
up hope of reclaiming the Holy Land. 

Instead, their end began on 
13 October 1307, when Philip the Fair of 
France had all the Templars of his 
kingdom arrested. In response to 
rumours, Philip saw them accused of 
many heretical crimes, not least spitting 
on the cross, worshipping idols, and 
institutionalised sodomy. Caught up in 
his sense of a righteous mission, the king 
sought the order’s destruction, forcing 
the compliance of the pope and having 
the captive Templars tortured — the skin 
of their feet burned off, their 
testicles hung with weights — 
until they confessed. Those 
who later recanted their 
confessions were burned at 
the stake. 

Alain Demurger 
states that his goal is 
“to reveal what must 
have been the actual 
everyday lives of the 
Templars” of France 


el 


Members of the 
Knights Templar 
are burned at the 
stake in 1307 


throughout the affair, from 1307 to 1312. 
What his book provides is a meticulous 
reconstruction of events drawn from the 
surviving records, incorporating the 
perspective of king, pope and Templars. 
One suspects that Demurger’s underly- 
ing motive for producing a book on the 
‘persecution’ was atonement: as he 
confesses, he once believed that there 
was “no smoke without fire”, a belief he 
has now recanted. His new stance — that 
the allegations against the Templars were 
derived from malicious rumours, their 
‘truth’ only confirmed by means of 
torture — is of course far stronger. 

The author has gathered a remarkable 
collection of facts, from the names and 
origins of arrested Templars, to the 
prisons in which they were held, and the 
timings and locations of the papal 
investigation. The level of research is 
laudable, but the discoveries are offered 
without discernment or explanation. For 
instance, almost two pages are given to 
detailing what is and is not known about 
the royal officers charged with trans- 
porting Templar prisoners — how many 
are named in the records, how much 
they were paid and how discrepancies in 
pay cannot be explained. Overall, this is 
an admirable exercise in excavation, but 
it is not clear what argument is being 
advanced. In the book’s conclusion, we 
learn only that, “The Tem- 
plars did not just sit back and 
passively allow their 

fate to be sealed,” 
¥ which is not surprising. 
3 While The Persecu- 
tion of the Templars 
will be valuable to 
specialists, its rather 
dry presentation is 
unlikely to encourage 

the general reader. 

Dr Sophie Thérése 

Ambler is lecturer 
in medieval history 
at Lancaster University 
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A waxwork model of sculptor Marie Tussaud, who is the subject of a 
“witty, ghoulish and curiously life-affirming” new novel by Edward Carey 


FICTION 


Nightmares and wax 


NICK RENNISONIs drawn in by a macabre but mesmerising 
novel inspired by the early life of Madame Tussaud 


Little 
by Edward Carey 
Aardvark Bureau, 430 pages, £10.99 


In 1761, Anne Marie 
Grosholtz is born ina 
remote village in Alsace. 
When she is six years old, 
Marie’s mother takes 

her to Berne to join 

the household of the 
eccentric Doctor Curtius, 
a sculptor who creates wax models of the 
human body, its inner organs, and the 
effects of disease on them, for the city 
hospital. After her mother’s death, the 
young Marie is left as Curtius’s ward to 
learn the secrets of his macabre craft. 
When the doctor falls foul of the hospital 
authorities and departs Berne for Paris, 
she accompanies him. 

In the French capital, the diminutive 
girl, now dubbed ‘Little’, finds life 
difficult. Tormented by her overbearing 
landlady and forced into a menial role, 
Marie 1s rescued only by a chance 
encounter and her own gifts as a wax 
sculptor. She is invited to become 


a tutor to Louis XVI's sister and experi- 
ences the wonders of the palace at 
Versailles. She and the princess become 
bosom companions, before royal whim 
and the machinations of court life send 
Marie back to Curtius. 

Revolution is now in the offing and, 
when it arrives, Marie and her mentor 
can survive the bloodshed only by 
casting waxworks from the heads of 
those unlucky enough to be sent to 
the guillotine. 

Edward Carey’s mesmerisingly odd 
and original novel ends as Marie, now 
married and known as Madame 
Tussaud, departs for London where 
her fame will only grow. 

Inspired by the early life of the real 
Madame Tussaud but filled with his own 
invention and illustrated with his own 
unsettling drawings, Little is a remark- 
able book. By turns witty, ghoulish, 
poignant and curiously life-affirming, 
it is a historical novel unlike any other 
published this year. HJ 
Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s Truth 
(Corvus, 2016) 


THREE MORE 
NOVELS ON FRANCE 
IN REVOLUTION 


A Place of Greater Safety 
Hilary Mantel (1992) 


Before she turned to 
Tudor England in Wolf 
Hall, Hilary Mantel 
wrote this ambitious 
epic about the French 
Revolution. In nearly 
900 pages, Mantel 
blends fact with fiction 
to reconstruct the lives and careers 
of the three revolutionary leaders, 
Danton, Robespierre and Camille 
Desmoulins. She follows them from 
the provinces to Paris through the 
heady days of the early revolution 
and on, via their intricate political 
manoeuvrings and the terror they 
instigated, to the guillotine. 


City of Darkness, City of Light 
Marge Piercy (1996) 


The women of the 
French Revolution 
come to the fore 

in this memorable 
work of fiction by the 
American feminist, 
poet and novelist 
Marge Piercy. Claire 
Lacombe escapes poverty as an 
actress; chocolate shop-owner 
Pauline Leon is moved by the misery 
she sees on the streets of Paris; 
Madame Roland is hostess of a salon 
for the revolutionaries. Piercy deftly 
mixes the personal with the political 
in her rich and complex narrative. 


The French Lesson 
Hallie Rubenhold (2016) 


In 1792, naive 
Henrietta Lightfoot 
_ follows her lover 
: Lord Allenham 
from Brussels to 
fy revolutionary Paris 
where, as heads roll 
on the guillotine, she 
becomes the pawn of those worldlier 
and more unscrupulous than herself. 
With her own life in danger, she 
must learn who are her friends and 
who are her enemies. As Rubenhold 
skilfully unfolds her complicated plot, 
she also evokes a society in which 
all traditional bonds are being 
violently broken. 
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Cultural highlights of the UK 
and Europe, accompanied by 
first-rate speakers. 


21-25 February and 24-28 October 2019 

One of Italy’s loveliest cities, Florence is probably the world’s most 
enthralling destination for the study of art. Includes accommodation 
in a central 3-star hotel, breakfasts, a welcome dinner and lectures. 


Find out more or request a brochure: 
+44 (0)20 3370 1988 | info@culturaltravel.co.uk 
www.culturaltravel.co.uk 


AITO 5085 | ABTA Y6050 | Part of the Martin Randall Travel group 
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Realising potential 


Work, rest 


To pass the time on long journeys, games such as 
backgammon were played on board the Mary Rose. 
500 years later, you can see the actual board they 
used, along with thousands of recovered Tudor 
objects from ship and crew. Experience the sights, 
sounds and smells of life on board Henry VIII’s 


flagship in our award-winning exhibition. 


Cer a ee In Portsmouth Historic Dockyard. 
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Steph McGovern 
discovers why certain 


industries have thrived 
in particular cities — as 
cutlery has in Sheffield 


March of the makers e sun 
leaned Dynastic control HISTORY 
TV BBC Two A new documentary series looks at how Syria’s ruling CHOICE 


Scheduled for late October 


As evidenced by the way different 
regions are associated with different 
kinds of products, Britain has a rich 
manufacturing history. It’s a past 
celebrated by Steph McGovern ina 
living history series that finds the 
business journalist leading a group of 
craftspeople on visits to various cities 
and exploring the industries that have 
become synonymous with these locales. 
Getting hands-on will be part of the 
deal as we see demonstrations of the 
techniques behind such products as 
Sheffield cutlery and Wensleydale 
cheese. The series will also explore how 
the industries shaped Britain’s cities. 
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A symbol of past glories: Redcar 
steelworks pictured in 2015 


Past imperfect? 


Archive on 4: The Good Old Days: 
The Politics of Nostalgia 
RADIO Radio 4 


Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 


TV. RADIO 


family helped plunge the country into war 


The Assads 
TV BBC Two, scheduled for October 


As the Syrian civil war appears to be 
heading towards a brutal conclusion, it 
seems almost incredible to reflect that 
President Bashar al-Assad was once 
regarded as a reformer. After succeeding 
his father, Hafez, in 2000, Bashar 
brought a sense of optimism to Syria. 
“[People close to the presidency] really 
believed he wanted to modernise the 
country,” says Kate Quine, producer of a 
new series tracing the history of the 
Assad family and their rule of Syria. 

It’s in great part the story of an 
accidental president because, as a second 
son, Bashar never expected to lead his 
country. While he trained in medicine 
in London — the city where his wife, 
Asma, who worked for JP Morgan and 
was the daughter of Syrian émigrés, was 
raised — Bashar “was expecting a quiet 
life”. It’s this phase of his story that gives 
the series its central question. “We 
wanted to ask how a British-born junior 
banker and a trainee eye doctor could 
end up leading Syria to the devastation 
of today,” says Quine. 

In 1994, following the death of his 
elder brother, Bassel, “a 
charismatic show jumper 
and military man” who (| 


had been groomed for the presidency, 
Bashar was summoned home. 

“Those close to him have told the 
programme that it was a difficult 
transition for him, but he worked hard 
to transform himself, and that he was a 
shy and reticent character, who had to 
learn to bea different type of person 
very quickly,” says Quine. “We have 
been told that he was always trying to 
live up to the reputations of his father 
and his older brother, and that this 
defined him and the decisions he 
has made.” 

Nowhere would this prove more 
fateful than at the outbreak of the civil 
war. Many of those close to Bashar think 
he could have ridden out the protests of 
2011. Instead, he chose a different course 
of action. “He was still seen as a younger 
and more modern leader than the 
Gaddafi/Mubarak generation who were 
the focus of the Arab Spring,” says 
Quine. “The programme learns he was 
told he could position himself as on the 
protesters’ side, he could concede to 
many of the demands — crack down on 
corruption, deliver the reforms he had 
been promising — and still maintain 
power. But he decided to give a defiant 
speech, blaming a conspiracy against 
him, and pursue an increasingly brutal 
crackdown.” Ef 


“We wanted to ask 
how a trainee eye 
doctor could lead 

Syria to today’s 
devastation” 


Scheduled for Saturday 27 October 


We stand at the end of a long period of 
deindustrialisation and at the beginning 
of an age of huge technological change. 
And yet, contests David Aaronovitch, 
politicians continually argue for 
yesterday’s policies, whether that be 
renationalisation or grammar schools. rs ED ‘4 
Interviewing the likes of Billy Bragg 
and Simon Heffer, Aaronovitch 
considers the idea that our collective 
nostalgia might be preventing us from 
coming up with more progressive and 
forward-looking ideas. 


he 


Bashar al-Assad waves 
to supporters at his 
father Hafez’s funeral, 
Damascus, 13 June 2000 
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Former prime minister Gordon Brown - pictured in Brussels, November 2008 - 
offers an insider’s view into world leaders’ responses to the financial crisis 


Perilous moment 


Archive on 4: The Bailout 
RADIO Radio 4, scheduled for 6 October 


On 26 September 2008, British prime 
minister Gordon Brown was halfway 
across the Atlantic when he made a 
note to himself. “Recapitalise now,” 
he scrawled, underling the words twice 
—a reflection of the seriousness of a 
financial crisis only getting worse in 
the wake of the collapse of Lehman 
Brothers. What followed was a race 
to rescue Britain’s banking sector. 

It’s a story largely told in the words of 
Brown himself (these words are voiced 
by an actor) in a documentary that both 


Reading the past 


The Guernsey Literary and 
Potato Peel Pie Society 
DVD (£10, Studiocanal, cert: 12) 


On the bombsite-pitted streets of 
London in 1946, there’s a novelty to 
be seen. As bestselling writer Juliet 
Ashton (Lily James) and publisher 
Sidney Stark (Matthew Goode) take 
the bus through the city, somebody 
is painting a door. The patching-up 
of Britain is beginning. 
But other lingering 

effects of the Second 


World War can’t be 
so easily mitigated, ' 
as Ashton learns Mi 
when a letter that , J. 


arrives from 
Guernsey piques 
her curiosity. She 
heads for the island 


- 


Writer Juliet Ashton (Lily James) unpicks 
Guernsey’s painful wartime past 


draws on the archives and gives an 
insider’s view of what it was like to be 
caught up in the centre of events that 
continue to shape our world. 

Even now, it’s shocking to recall just 
how perilous the situation had become. 
By 7 October, with share prices 
tumbling and lending stalling, there was 
a real risk that cash machines would 
stop giving out money. Yet many in the 
banking sector were in denial. 

The situation couldn’t last and RBS 
and Lloyds-HBOS eventually had to 
accept they needed government money, 
the prelude to a wider bailout of the 
global finance system. 


to meet the members of a strangely 
monikered book group. Gradually, 
Ashton unpicks a painful story 
rooted in the years when the Nazis 
occupied the Channel Islands. 

But don’t expect this adaptation 
of the epistolary novel by Mary Ann 
Shaffer and Annie Barrows to be 
too hard-hitting. While it doesn’t 
wholly shy away from showing the 
barbarity of conflict, at heart this is 
a romantic drama. 

On these terms, in the sure hands 
of veteran director Mike 
Newell, it works rather 
well, although the 

supporting cast, 
~ including Tom 
Courtenay and 

Penelope Wilton, 
are hardly 
stretched by being 
asked to be lovable 
eccentrics. 
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Sammy Davis, Jr being interviewed 
at 1963’s March on Washington 


It’s 20 years since the signing of the 
Good Friday Agreement brought the 
Troubles in Northern Ireland to an 
end. Nevertheless, the legacy of 
these years is still with us, as 

The Life After (BBC Two, Saturday 
6 October) explores. Featuring 
poetry from Nick Laird, the 
documentary looks at the conflict 
through the eyes of mothers, sisters 
and daughters who lost loved ones. 

On Radio 4, highlights include 
Analysis: How Democracy Dies 
(Monday 29 October), in which 
Professor Matt Qvortrup offers a 
historical view of the techniques 
autocrats employ to whittle away at 
democratic systems. New episodes 
of In Our Time (Thursdays) include a 
programme about the writer Edith 
Wharton, and two shows on 
Shakespeare — as a chronicler 
of Roman and English history. 
Home Front (weekdays), the show 
following events a century ago, 
continues through October. 

On BBC Radio Scotland and BBC 
iPlayer, the history magazine show 
Time Travels (October) returns for a 
new series. Among other highlights, 
listen out for an item mid-month that 
ties in with Black History Month and 
a new exhibition at the National 
Library of Scotland centred on the 
papers of former slave and 
abolitionist Frederick Douglass. 

Trains that Changed the World 
(Yesterday, October) offers profiles 
of six locomotives that are both 
engineering marvels and which 
shaped the modern world. On PBS 
America Sammy Davis, Jr: ’ve Gotta 
Be Me (Thursday 18 October) 
profiles Davis the entertainer and 
the civil rights activist too. 
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For decades, Laurence Binyon’s stirring ‘For The og _ * bie ae ll 
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Reverse 


They shall grow not old, 
as we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, 


nor the years condemn. 
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in rich golden script adorn the reverse of the sculpture, whilst the base depicts raised bronzed relief : 
of the lion and Britannia. Flanked by dates commemorating the 100 anniversary, the sculpture Complete today or Call 0333 003 0019 
reminds all: ‘Lest We Forget’. 
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iwm.org.uk © The Bradford Exchange. * S&H - Shipping & Handling. Offer applies to UK only. Our guarantee is in addition to the # . 
rights provided to you by consumer protection. 126-FAM04.01 + Mobile 


FASTEST WAY TO ORDER Email Address 


www.bradford.co.uk/armistice100sculpture 


Applicants must be aged 18 or over. Please note, we may contact you via mail, email and 
mobile with information about your reservation. For details of our privacy policy, please go 
to www.bradford.co.uk/privacypolicy or contact us at the above address or phone number. 
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Medical Secretary gives something 
back to research and treatment 


Sylvia's friends remembered her for her kind heart, and her strong 
desire to help others. Even though she suffered lifelong poor health, 
while also caring for her critically ill mother. 


But Sylvia did more than put on a brave face: she struck back against 
illness by working as a medical secretary, and following medical 
advances keenly. That's how she found out that with conditions such 
as stroke, the right treatment and back-up can make all the 
difference when given promptly. 


So it's not surprising Sylvia decided that one of the best things she 


could do would be to strike back again, by supporting the work of 
the Stroke Association — and leave us a generous gift in her Will. 
Today, we take time to remember her. Because Sylvia is still playing (OQ (J 
an important part in helping us create a future free of stroke, and 


turn around the lives of thousands of stroke survivors each year. association 


Together we can conquer stroke. 


Call 020 7566 1505 email legacy(@stroke.org.uk or visit stroke.org.uk/legacy 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man (No 945) 
and Jersey (NPO 369). Stroke Association is a Company Limited by Guarantee in England and Wales (No 61274) 
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FIVE THINGS TO DO IN NOVEMBER 


Pioneering women 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


‘This Vexed Question: 

500 Years of Women in Medicine 
Royal College of Physicians Museum, London 
Until 18 January 2019 

@ 020 3075 1539 

@ history.rcplondon.ac.uk/events 


HISTORY 


MAGAZINE 


CHOICE 


his year, for the first time in history, men and women 

are expected to enter the medical profession in equal 
numbers. To mark this milestone, as well as the centenary 
of the parliamentary act that gave some women in Britain 
the right to vote, and its own 500th anniversary, the Royal 
College of Physicians is exploring the stories, and battles, of 
famous and forgotten female figures from more than halfa 
millennium of medical practice. 

A range of objects will be on show — from medieval 
records to medical equipment, letters and portraits, as well 
as items never before seen publicly. One highlight of the 
exhibition is a 13th-century charter which asserts the 
existence of three medical siblings, two of whom were the 
female doctors Solicita and Matilda. Other notable items 
include medical recipe books and an advertisement from 
the 1680s, which promotes the services and products of 
“Agnodice: the woman physician”. 

The exhibition also explores the stories of women who 
were persecuted for practising medicine, as well as those 
women who worked in the fields of midwifery or as 
apothecaries. Victorian pioneers such as Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson, widely thought of as the first woman to qualify 
as a doctor in Britain, will be under the spotlight too. 


TEE EEE eee 


EXHIBITION EXHIBITION 
Iam Ashurbanipal: Russia: Royalty 

King of the World, & the Romanovs 
King of Assyria The Queen’s Gallery, 


Buckingham Palace, London 
9 November-28 April 2019 

@ 0303 123 7301 

®@ royalcollection.org.uk 


British Museum, London 
8 November-24 February 
2019 

@ 020 7323 8299 

@ britishmuseum.org 


This month, the British 
Museum will trace King 
Ashurbanipal’s remarkable 
story of power and conquest 
through a collection of 


The relationship between 
Britain and Russia and their 
respective royal families will 
be explored through a display 
of portraits, sculpture, 
photographs and archival 


more than 200 Assyrian 
artefacts. Objects 
on show will include 
palace sculptures, 
rare wall paintings, 
delicately carved 
ivories and 
cosmetic vessels. 


documents, as well as 

miniature masterpieces by 

Fabergé. The exhibition 

will also examine the 
historic events and 
family meetings 
between the monarchs 
of the two nations. 


A votive bronze helmet 
from c786-764 BC 


BBC History Magazine 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Robert Blomfield: 
Edinburgh Street 
Photography 

City Art Centre, Edinburgh 
24 November-17 March 2019 
@ 0131 529 3993 


@ edinburghmuseums.org.uk 


From candid portraits of 
people to landscape shots 

of evolving architecture, 
street photographer Robert 
Blomfield captured street 
scenes in Edinburgh between 
the 1950s and 70s. This is 

the first large-scale exhibition 
of Blomfield’s work and it’s 
timed to coincide with the 
photographer’s 80th birthday. 
The exhibition will give visitors 
a glimpse of Scottish culture 
at that time. 


Out & about 
Li 


Elizabeth Garrett Anderson is known as Britain’s first qualified female 
doctor. She also co-founded a medical school for women 
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EXHIBITION 


Breaking Ground: 
Women of the 
Northern Coalfields 
Mining Art Gallery, Bishop 
Auckland, County Durham 
13 October-—24 March 2019 
@ 01388 743750 

@ aucklandproject.org 


The often misunderstood 

role of 19th-century women 
in the coal mining industry 

is the focus of anew 
exhibition in Bishop Auckland. 
Artwork and photography 

will be on show, exploring 

the experiences of the so- 
called ‘pit brow lasses’, who 
worked on the surface of 
British collieries, earning their 
wages by hauling tubs or 
picking stone from coal. 
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ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Heritage 


With half term round the corner, now is the best time to plan an adventure with all the historians in your life. 
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postalmuseum.org 


The Postal Museum 


There's fun for all the family at The Postal Museum this half-term. Take 

an underground ride on the unique miniature Mail Rail before exploring 
interactive galleries revealing the surprising story of the first social network. 
Family activities are offered throughout the week. Find out more by visiting 
postalmuseum.org/for-families. 15-20 Phoenix Place, London WC1X ODA. 


- . 


National Waterfront Museum 


Right on the dock in Swansea’s marina, the National Waterfront 
Museum tells the human story of 300 years of Welsh industry and 
innovation, looking at the impact the Industrial Revolution had on the 
people and places of Wales. Through 15 themed galleries, you can find 
out how Wales was once at the forefront of technology, exporting its 
ideas — and its goods — to all corners of the world. Free entry. 


041% a we 
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Brooklands Museum 


Step back in time at Brooklands Museum in Surrey and discover the pioneers 
of motor racing, 80 years of aviation heritage and where many world records 
were Set in speed and endurance. Take a car ride on the original race track, 
go on board Concorde for a virtual supersonic ‘flight’ and see inside the 
award winning Aircraft Factory and Flight Shed. Open daily from 10am. 


Bronte Parsonage Museum 


Set in the picturesque village of Haworth against the stunning landscape of the 
Yorkshire moors, the Bronté Parsonage Museum houses the world’s largest 
collection of Bronté furniture, clothes and personal possessions. The Museum 
is celebrating the bicentenary of the birth of Emily Bronté in 2018 with an 
exciting programme of exhibitions, performances, talks and family activities. 


Rosslyn Chapel 
Founded in 1446, the beauty of the Chapel’s setting and its ornate 
stonework have inspired, attracted and intrigued visitors for 
generations. The visitor centre tells the Chapel’s story — from its 15th 


century origins to the Da Vinci Code and beyond. Just 7 miles from 
Edinburgh city centre. Open all year. 


National Wool Museum 


Set in the beautiful Teifi Valley, explore the mighty industry that produced 
clothing, shawls and blankets that were sold across Wales and the world in 
this gem of amuseum. Housed in the former Cambrian Mills, follow the story 
from fleece to fabric with our self-guided trails, where you can try your hand at 
some of the old techniques such as carding, spinning and sewing. Free entry. 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Explore the fascinating collections and displays available throughout the UK in this selection 
of museums that you may not have yet discovered 


Welcome to England's longest medieval water filled moat. Come and explore 800 years Explore 300 years of masonic history at the home of English freemasonry, located 
of history at Michelham Priory: from its foundation by Augustinian canons, through the : inthe heart of London. The museum, library and archive present the finest 
destruction caused by the dissolution of the monasteries into its later life as a country collection of masonic objects, regalia, books and manuscripts from around the 
house. This 7 acre picturesque island offers a great day out for all the family. Michelham : world. A new exhibition Bejewelled: Badges, Brotherhood and Identity runs until 24 


Priory House & Gardens, Upper Dicker, Nr Hailsham, East Sussex BN27 3QS. August 2019. Admission is free. 


A thriving merchant's city for centuries, Norwich got rich producing textiles, chocolate, : Explore over 300 years of history at the Cheshire Military Museum. Discover the 


shoes and mustard. Find out how its industrious citizens lived, worked and played. Great War trench and what life was like on the Western Front, sound the retreat and 
Highlights include a 200-year-old Jacquard loom, wonderful displays of shoes and a full : venture into our WW2 pill box. Open 10am — 5pm (last entry 4pm), closed Wednesday 
re-creation of a 1920s chemist shop, with its many potions, poisons and cures. November - Easter. Disabled access. Admission charge applies. 


Nestled in the picturesque Afan Forest Park (north of Port Talbot), South Wales Gallery Oldham features collections of art, natural history and social history. 


Miners Museum uses our collection to tell the story of when this valley was a vital Running until January is an exhibition curated by historians Alan Fowler and Terry Wyke. 
industrial heartland. Our volunteer ex-miners build authentic displays, engaging : ‘Peace and Plenty?’ examines the legacy of the First World War in Oldham and revisits local 


video/audio exhibitions and preserve unique stories from when Coal was King. : lives, losses and achievements using the gallery's extensive collections. 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Commemorate Battle of Britain aircrew by 
creating poppies over half-term to be displayed 
at our upcoming Remembrance Concert on 
10th November. Poppy making available 
between 20th October — 3rd November. 


bentleypriorymuseum.org.uk | 020 8950 5526 


Al TURERS’ HALL 

Discover one of the finest medieval guildhalls in 
the world - home to York’s entrepreneurs for 660 
years — and counting. Redoubtable tales, 
fascinating architecture and intriguing artefacts, 


all under a stunning 14th -century oak roof. 


merchantshallyork.org 


A World Heritage Site, Arbeia has the finest 
Roman full scale reconstructions in the UK 
with significant artefacts from Roman 
Britain including the Regina Tombstone. 


arbeiaromanfort.org.uk | 01912 771 410 


THE 


Explore this fascinating gem in the heart of 
leafy Bloomsbury, central London. Alongside 
archival items from the Foundling Hospital, 
discover significant paintings, sculptures, 
clocks and furniture, all displayed within 
18th-century interiors. 
foundlingmuseum.org.uk | 0207841 3600 


Learn about the history of paper, make 
your own sheet, see a working 1902 paper 
machine and much more at the world’s 
oldest mechanised paper mill. 


thepapertrail.org.uk | 01442 234 600 


10. BY MUSEUMS 


Visit our beautiful World Cultures gallery, 
featuring over 1400 objects. Co-produced 
with thousands of people, this vibrant space 
is designed to encourage interesting 
encounters and new perspectives. 


derbymuseums.org | 01332 641 901 


-century castle once the childhood home of 
Anne Boleyn. The splendid rooms contain 
two of Anne's prayer books and an important 
collection of Tudor paintings in a new 
exhibition guest curated by David Starkey. 
hevercastle.co.uk | 01732 865224 


Explore the country house in decline before 
it closes for winter conservation and 
uncover the estate’s history off the beaten 
track with a park guide — including one of 
the oldest trees in Europe. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/calke | 01332 863 822 


Visit Reading Museum to discover the 
story of Reading Abbey and then explore 
the Abbey Ruins to uncover its 900 year 
history. Visit our website to see our 
exciting events programme. 


readingabbeyquarter.org.uk | 0118 937 3400 


Explore 300 years of masonic history at the 
home of English freemasonry, located in the 
heart of London. A new exhibition Bejewelled: 
Badges, Brotherhood and Identity runs until 
24 August 2019. Admission is free. 


freemasonry.london.museum | 02073 959 257 


November 2018 will showcase objects 
relating to the muscle relaxant curare, an 
Amazonian poison which revolutionised the 
practice of anaesthesia. 


heritage@aagbi.org | 02076 311 650 


IS 
“This vexed question: 500 years of women in 
medicine is a new free exhibition exploring 
well-known pioneers and previously hidden 
medical women raising challenging questions 
about gender and medicine. 19 Sep — 18 Jan. 


history.rcplondon.ac.uk/events | 020 3075 1510 
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Return From Russia, 
The Long Walk Home 


It is over seventy years since the 
end of the Second World War. To 
the Germans 1945 was year zero as 
the victorious Allies divided their 
country up among themselves. 


Although Josef Holz is a fictitious 
character, the account of his 
amazing journey home to Bavaria 
after ten years’ captivity is taken 
from first-hand accounts re-told to 
the author by German ex-prisoners 
over the four years he was in 
Germany in the British Army. 


Now available on Amazon Books. 
davidchown@btconnect.com 


To advertise telephone Baylee on: 0117 300 8549 
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INFORMED TRAVEL 
Fascinating journeys into history, 
prehistory and the ancient world. 
: TO ADVERTISE 
Explore the archaeology and history of HERE CONTACT 
Europe and the Mediterranean. BAYLEE ON 
ATOL Protected, TTA Guaranteed. 0117 300 8549 
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Discover Your Ancestors 


IMMEDIATE.CO.UK 


Let our professional 
genealogists trace your 
family history nationally 
and internationally 


Money back guarantee 


For the best, most 
economical services 
write to: 
Ancestorsgenealogy.co.uk 
11 Crosbie Road, 

Harborne, Birmingham 
B17 9BG 
(BHM) 
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Ralegh the radical’ 


Anna Beer explains why the Tudor polymath 
had such an explosive political legacy 


Peterloo, 1819 
Stephen Bates tells 

the story of the 
19th-century massacre, 
which is the subject of 
a major new film 


Letters to Stalin 
David Reynolds reveals 
the contents of wartime 
correspondence 
between the ‘Big Three’ 


The Arthur myth 
Nicholas Higham argues that 
the legendary British ruler 
was a medieval fabrication 
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BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 
Try your hand at this sees 


ee i7 § ONLINE 
month's history quiz QUIZZES 2 


historyextra.com Ss 
1. Why did English 4 imuiz 5 
: F c Z 
cricketer Ted Pooley miss Ba unl 


Q&A 


ALAMY/GEOGRAPH - PHILIP-HALLING 


the first ever Test match 
against Australia in 1877? 


2.a. What did 
suffragette Mary 
Richardson (left) 
_ famously do 
in the National 
Gallery on 
10 March 1914? 


b. Which polit- 
ical organisation 


did she join in 1933? 


3. What was the ‘Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion’? 


4. Why is the English victory over 
the Scots at Northallerton in 
August 1138 known as the battle 
of the Standard? 


5. What is this goat-like mythical 
beast and which English medieval 
family used it as a badge? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 
1. He was in gaol in New Zealand following 
a punch-up over a bet. 
2. a. She slashed Velazquez’s painting, 
The Rokeby Venus. 
b. The British Union of Fascists. 
3. An 18th-century Methodist sect. 
4. Because the English fought under a large 
ship’s mast bearing a number of holy banners. 
5. Ayale. The Beauforts. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 


Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 
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ILLUSTRATION BY GLEN MCBETH 


Q King James VI and I passed an act of 
parliament that enforced commemorations 
of the gunpowder plot's failure. Was there 

a penalty for failing to celebrate? 


Basil Devenish-Meares, Dorset 


Passed shortly after the exposure 

of Fawkes’ plot (see Anniversaries 
for more on the events of 1605), the act 
“for a Public Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God Every Year on the Fifth Day of 
November” stipulated that all places of 
worship should conduct a thanksgiving 
each November. Everyone was required 
to attend the service and the act was to 
be read out. 

The bill was drafted and introduced 
by Sir Edward Montagu, who had been 
charged with devising measures to 
prevent future Catholic plots. Not long 
before this, Montagu had been involved 
in a petition supporting dissident 
religious ministers in his county, a move 
that saw him deprived of offices and sent 
home. Having now been returned to 
James’s grudging royal favour, he was 
anxious to demonstrate his loyalty. 

The act did not lay down penalties for 
failure to hold or attend the service. 


This was probably to get the bill through 
both houses of parliament as quickly 

as possible; provisions for punishment 
would have resulted in lengthy debate. 
Its principal function was really to 
provide the words for an annual 
propaganda message. 

The Thanksgiving Act, as it came to be 
known, became a foundation of bonfire 
night; bonfires were a regular form of 
communal celebration and had been lit 
spontaneously in many towns when they 
received news of the plot and its failure. 

When the act was repealed in 1859, 
Britain was less sectarian in religion and 
bonfire night was becoming less popular. 
By the time it underwent a revival in the 
20th century (probably thanks to cheap 
fireworks), the celebration had lost most 
of its religious overtones. 


Eugene Byrne is an author and journalist 
specialising in history 
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Linzer torte 


Packed with redcurrant jam 
and topped by a delicate 
pastry lattice, this Austrian 
cake is named after Linz, 
a picturesque Baroque 
town on the Danube. 
References to the torte 
date back to the 17th 
century. One of the earliest 
known recipes can be 
found in the spectacularly 
named Book of All Kinds of 
Home-Made Things, Such 
as Sweet Dishes, Spices, 
Cakes and also Every Kind 
of Fruit and Other Good 
and Useful Things, etc. 


INGREDIENTS 

250g butter 

250g flour 

125g icing sugar 

50g ground hazelnuts 

2 tsp cinnamon powder 
Pinch of ground cloves 
Pinch of salt 

Grated lemon rind 

Egg for coating 
Redcurrant jam 

Butter for the mould 
Flaked almonds, to taste 


METHOD 

Make a pile of flour. Slice 
the butter into cubes and 
rub into the flour to create 
a light crumb. Flavour with 
the cinnamon, a pinch of 
ground cloves and alittle 


SAMANTHA'S 
RECIPE CORNER 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's a 1/7th-century Austrian torte 
from a town on the Danube 


salt. Add the lemon rind 
and ground nuts. 

Shape the smooth short 
pastry into a ball, cover 
with film and leave ina 
cool place for 30 minutes. 

Preheat the oven to 
180°c. Grease a spring 
form cake tin. 

Press a little over half of 
the dough onto the base 
of the tin. Shape the rest 
of the dough into several 
small rolls (for the lattice) 
and one thicker roll (for the 
edge). Coat the pastry base 
with jam, leaving about 1¢cm 
around the edge. Place the 
thicker roll into the tin as 
edging, and press down 
gently. Use the thinner rolls 
to create a lattice over the 
top. Sprinkle with almonds. 

Coat the dough with 
beaten egg and bake for 
50-60 minutes. Once 
cooked, leave to cool and 
dust with icing sugar. 


VERDICT 

“A delicious wintery treat. 
Beware not to overfill 
with too much jam!” 


Difficulty: 4/10 
Time: 2.5 hours 


Recipe adapted from 
austria.info 


HMS Victory’s colourful 


figurehead, bearing 


the royalarms 


Q Why did Royal Navy ships 
carry figureheads? 


O Adamberry, Gibraltar 


Featured on the prows 

of Royal Navy warships 
from the 16th to the early 
20th century, figureheads 
were intended to embody the 
spirit of a ship. These works of 
art, created by specialist wood 
carvers, focused crew identity, 
and sailors would even risk 
their lives to repair them 
during battle. As mobile 
representations of national 
power, great warships like King 
Charles I’s Sovereign of the Seas, 
and Cromwell’s Naseby carried 
complex allegorical structures 
that spoke of dominance, 
prestige and power. When 
Charles I renamed Cromwell’s 
flagship the Royal Charles, 
Cromwell’s figurehead was 
ceremonially burned and 
replaced by a new royal image. 
HMS Victory, the last sailing 


flagship, similarly carries 
the royal arms. 

Smaller ships were fitted 
with representations of their 
name, be it a person, a classical 
deity, a locality or a river, 
animals, birds, fish or naval 
commanders. In 1850, the 
ships Trafalgar, Aboukir, Nile, 
Horatio, Hero, and of course 
Nelson, all featured the great 
man as their figurehead. 

As ship designs developed, 
those without a sailing rig no 
longer had a prow to carry a 
figurehead. So while small 
sloops with sails were built 
with figureheads as late as 
1903, HMS Rodney, completed 
in 1888, was the last battleship 
to carry one. 


Andrew Lambert’s latest book is 
Seapower States (Yale, 2018) 
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CROSSWORD 


By what title was 
Gandhi known by 
his followers? 
(see 1 across) 


PRIZE CROSSWORD 


Across 


1 The title conferred on Gandhi 
by his adoring followers (7) 

5 Nazi organisation set up by 
Goring in 1933, taken over by 
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Himmler in 1934 (7) Hi oot of mine: 
10/7d Coastal fortification ew History of the 
such as those used against the World, 1850-1960 


invasion of Britain during the 
Napoleonic Wars (8,5) 

11/26d Although this king of 
Britain was the heir apparent 
from birth, he was over 50 
before being allowed an active 
role in state affairs (6,3) 

12 See 17 across 

13 One of the world’s great 
empires, occupying present-day 
northern Iraq and south-eastern 
Turkey (7) 

15 One of the first and most 
important Roman roads, 
connecting the empire’s capital 
with Brindisi (3,5) 

17/12 Folk hero of the 
American Revolution, 
immortalised in a ballad by 
Henry Longfellow (4,6) 


Spanning more than 100 years 
of world history, from Queen 
Victoria to the Cuban missile 
crisis, this new book offers a 
fresh perspective on the past by 
transforming the black and white 
photographs that defined global 
events into full colour. 

More than 200 photographs 
have been brought to life through 
a painstaking digital colourisation 
process by Brazilian artist Marina 
Amaral, while the historical 
background to each image is 
provided by the bestselling 
historian Dan Jones. 


HOW TO ENTER Open to residents of the UK 

(inc Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC History 
Magazine, November 2018 Crossword, 

PO Box 501, Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
november2018@historycomps.co.uk by 5pm 
on 31 October 2018. Entrants must supply full 
name, address and phone number. The winners will 
be the first correct entries drawn at random after the 
Closing time. Winners’ names will appear in the 
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19 Commander of the British 
Expeditionary Force from 1915-18, 
who pursued a controversial 
strategy of attrition (4) 

20 Famous Indian diamond, the 
central stone in the Queen Mother’s 
crown (3-1-4) 

22 South-east Asian country which 
lost up to 2 million of its people 
under a devastating political regime 
in the 1970s (8) 

24 People who, in the 17th century, 
conquered China and established 
that country’s last dynasty (6) 

25 Russian physiologist, known 
chiefly for his studies of conditioned 
reflex behaviour, especially in 

dogs (6) 

27 eg, Pompeii, which was 
rediscovered during the 

18th century (4,4) 

28 Kartli is another name for this old 
Caucasian kingdom of Georgia (6) 
29 County of New York state, named 
after the future king of England, 
James, Duke of York and of ____ 


(6) 


Down 


2 British philosopher and author 
of the influential 1936 book on 
logical positivism, Language, 
Truth and Logic (1,1,4) 

3 Term used in Anglo-Saxon times 
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to designate a person of noble birth, 
particularly a member of the royal 
house of Wessex (9) 

4 Surname of the English author 
whose classic works for children 
were inspired by his son (5) 

6 Town in south-west Nigeria, 

said to have been founded around 
1500 to protect the trade route 
between Oyo and Benin (3) 

7 See 10 across 

8 City of Asia Minor, which became 
the capital of the Attalid dynasty in 
the Hellenistic period (8) 

9 The sacred almanac of 260 days, 
used by the Aztecs, similar to 
Mayan and Mixtec ones (13) 

14 Its throne was the subject of 

a war of succession from 1701 

to 1714, involving France, Austria, 
Britain and Holland (5) 

16 Sargon of __ (reigned in the 
24th/23rd centuries BC), one of the 
world’s earliest empire builders (5) 
17 The people of this ancient 
territory (modern-day Lebanon) 
were renowned as great sea 
traders (9) 

18 Dutch exotic dancer and 
courtesan, executed by a French 
firing squad in 1917 for spying (4,4) 
21 A port of north-eastern England, 


Christmas 2018 issue. By entering, participants 
agree to be bound by the terms and conditions 


where James Cook began his career shown 
as a Sailor (6) 

23 The battle of the __ was Germany’s 
last (unsuccessful) major offensive 

on the western front of the Second 
World War (5) 

24 City of lrag, noted for its schools 

of metalwork and painting under the 
12th/13th-century Zangid dynasty (5) 
26 See 11 across 
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“Robeson’s father was an 

escaped slave, and that legacy 

shaped his politics and way 

of thinking - he was conscious 
of being only one step away 

} from slavery himself” 


Trades Union Congress General Secretary 
Frances O’Grady chooses 


Paul Robeson 


1898-1976 


aul Robeson was an American singer (bass-baritone), and 

stage and film actor also known for his political activism. 

Following the success of the London premiere of the 

musical Show Boat, in which he sang ‘Ol’ Man River’, he 
starred in a West End production of Othello, and a number of films, 
including a big-screen adaptation of Show Boat. He later supported 
the Republican cause in the Spanish Civil War, but his leftwing 
sympathies and backing for the American civil rights movement led 
to him being blacklisted and having his passport taken away during 
the McCarthyite era. He died in Philadelphia in 1976, aged 77. 


When did you first hear about Paul Robeson? 

My dad had some of his records so I heard his voice before I knew 
his name — he has one of those voices that makes the hair on the 
back of your neck stand on end. I also have a vague recollection 
of seeing the Paul Robeson film, The Proud Valley (1940), as a kid. 
In my twenties, I saw his son, Paul Robeson Jr, introduce the film 
at a festival. From that moment on I was hooked, and had to read 
his biography and find out more about his life. 


What kind of person was he? 

He was a Renaissance man: a sportsman, a scholar, a singer, an 
actor, and a socialist and anti-fascist. His father was an escaped 
slave, and that legacy shaped his politics and way of thinking — he 
was conscious of being only one step away from slavery himself. 
He also lived at a time when the black man was very much a victim 
of racism. So to achieve all he achieved makes him pretty amazing. 


What made him a hero? 

The thing that really strikes me about Robeson was his capacity for 
empathy, and his ability to elevate us all and make us realise what 
it is to be human. He once said that “neither suffering nor 
compassion is confined to one race”, and I’ve always been struck by 
the sheer generosity of that statement, given all the racism that he 
encountered. He also had a special relationship with miners, 
labour organisations and workers around the world. He was a 
groundbreaker in so many ways, and was one of the first black 
actors to find fame on the big screen and the stage. 


Singer Paul Robeson 


rehearses at a piano in 
1958. He had a unifying 
outlook, observing 
that “neither suffering 
nor compassion is 
confinedsto one race” 


What was Paul Robeson’s finest hour? 

For me it’s the recording of him singing down the phone to the 
Miners’ Eisteddfod in Wales, 1957. He was in New York, because his 
passport had been taken away by the US government, and was 
unable to attend. The Welsh miners’ leader Will Paynter introduced 
him to the miners, and a Welsh choir sang back to him on the phone. 
Robeson had had a strong bond with the south Wales miners since 
1929 when the sound of singing in London led him to a group of 
blacklisted miners from the Rhondda who were marching in protest. 
He sang with them and gave them money for their train fare home. 


Is there anything you don’t particularly admire about him? 
Robeson wasn’t faithful to his wife Eslanda, but on the other hand, 
I suspect that she had her own flaws. He was also slow to acknowl- 
edge the truth about Stalin, but we need to remember that he was 
only one generation away from slavery, and that segregation and 
racism were rife in the US. In the Soviet Union he felt he was 
treated as an equal human being and he was therefore reluctant 

to criticise the Soviet Union publicly. 


Can you see any parallels between his life and your own? 
Sadly, ’'m nowhere in his league. That said, I think we share the 
same vision and values. He also dedicated much of his life to 
improving conditions for labour. 


If you could meet Paul Robeson, what would you ask him? 
I'd ask him how he would remain optimistic today in the face of 
the resurgence of white supremacy. HJ 

Frances O’Grady was talking to York Membery 

Frances O’Grady is the General Secretary of the Trades Union Congress 
(TUC). She is the first woman to hold the position. Paul Robeson is featured 
on the TUC website (tuc150.tuc.org.uk) to mark its 150th anniversary 


DISCOVER MORE 


LISTEN AGAIN sia 
> Hear Anna Ford discuss Paul Robeson on Radio 4’s_ “°° 4) 
Great Lives: bbc.co.uk/programmes/bOOb1czw 
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United Kingdom. A Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, Grand Cross Star in Gold with Diamonds, 
Emeralds, and Rubies, c.1835 


United Kingdom. An Illustrious Order of 
St.Patrick, Grand Cross Star, by Rundell Bridge & 
Rundell, c.1810 


United Kingdom. A Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India, K.C.S.I., Knight Commander Set, 
c.1910 
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servicing all continents and countries alike. 
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United Kingdom. An Imperial Order of The Crown of India, 
Companions Badge in Gold, Diamonds, and Pearls 


United Kingdom. A Royal Guelphic Order, 
(Military), Knight Grand Cross (GCH), by Hamlet, 
c.1830 


United Kingdom. A Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, Grand Cross Star, by Richard Davies, 
c.1805 


United Kingdom. A Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, G.C.B., Knight Grand Cross Set, c.1870 


3245 Harvester Road - Unit 15 - Burlington, Ontario - L7N3T7 - Canada e Tel. +1.905.634.3848 ¢ Fax. +1.905.634.3849 


Email. info@eMedals.com ¢ www.eMedals.com 
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LIMITED EDITION 


1918 NUMBERED WATCHES 


This 1918 limited edition of numbered 
watches brings to the fore those British sol- 
diers who valiantly fought for our freedom. 
Behind its sleek design and unalterable 
symbols, the Armistice 1918 watch shows 
the unique history of November 11th 1918 
that ended the war. 


The customized engraving of 60 characters 
on the back of this collector’s item gives it a 
unique emotional character. 


This domination of time is now the legacy 
of our past. 


aS 
George Ellison 


LEST WE FORGET 


DISCOVER THE STORY ON 
WWW.COLANDMACARTHUR.COM 


GETTY IMAGES: MOSELLE, FRANCE ON NOVEMBER 11, 1918. NEWS OF THE END OF WORLD WAR HOSTILITIES IS JOYFULLY RECEIVED BY THE MEN OF THE 64TH REGIMENT INFANTRY, 7TH DIVISION 


On the centenary of the guns falling silent, this 
24-page supplement revisits the events of 11.11.1918 
and examines the war’s legacy across the globe 


Complements the BBC’s coverage of the armistice centenary IBIBIC! 
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MEMORIAL 
ARBORETUM 


Naval Service Memorial 


The Christmas Truce Memorial 
(Football Remembers) 


l 


4 The National Memorial Arboretum is the UK’s 
—_———<<«<oa<™ year-round centre of Remembrance and home 

—- F, to over 350 iconic memorials, including the 

nationally-important Armed Forces Memorial. 


Armed Forces Memorial 


Nestled amongst 30,000 trees across a 150-acre maturing 
landscape, the memorials provide a rich tapestry of 
fascinating stories of heroism, determination, comradeship 
and overcoming adversity. With artistic memorials 
recognising contributions from the First World War to the 
present day, 100 years of history is waiting to be explored. 


Royal Air Forces Association 
Remembrance Garden 


Shot at Dawn Memorial 


Guided Walks | Exhibitions | Restaurant | Land Train 
Coffee Shop | Buggy Tours | Play Garden | Audio Guide 


Thank you for joining us to 
commemorate the Centenary 
of the First World War. 


Ap WWI Sikh Memorial 


National Memorial Arboretum y i, ( Fi) | Awards for 
Part of The Royal British Legion % heritage. PA henna 


Somme En Masse 2016 


Battle of Passchendaele Centenary Service 2017 


Here’s how we 
commemorated 
the Centenary of 
the First World War. 


Join us for Armistice Day and 
Remembrance Sunday on 
11 November 2018 from 8am. 


WWI Trench and Family Activities 


Battle of the Somme Whistle Blowing 2016 


Costumed 
Interpreters 


Summer Proms 2018 
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Revellers pour onto the streets of 
het Cambridge to celebrate the end of 
i, » the First World War, 11 November 
mt 1918. In the student town, “a bull 
‘eae ; was driven into a college and an 
cot al effigy of the kaiser was burned 
, while people danced round the 
bonfire”, writes Guy Cuthbertson 
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The day the world # 
turned upside down 


Across Britain and further afield, the signing of the armistice 
agreement, on 11 November 1918, was greeted with an 
» — outpouring of joy. Guy Cuthbertson takes us through an 
extraordinary day, from the moment the news reached British 
shores to that night’s raucous celebrations 


= n Cambridge on Monday 11 
November 1918, a merry mob of 
students went wild, smashing 
windows and throwing books and 
paintings into the street. Crowds 
cheered and danced energetically, 
and cars careered about heaped 
with people who were trying to 
make as much noise as possible. A bull was 
driven into one of the colleges, and an effigy 
of the kaiser was burned in the market square 
while people danced round the bonfire. The 
Cambridge Daily News reported that “the 
world seemed to have turned upside down”. 
Similar events occurred across Britain. The 
day the war ended was a weird and wonderful 
carnival rather than the day of mournful 
seriousness that Armistice Day would 
become in later years. The armistice brought 
church services and tears, but it was a day of 
joy, spontaneity, noise and fun. 

The day began, though, with disappoint- 
ment and anxiety. Many people had expected 
armistice news on Sunday, the day after the 
kaiser’s abdication was announced as support 
for him in Germany disintegrated. “We know 
the enemy is beaten, and God has given us 
the victory in this greatest of all the great 
struggles in the world’s history,” the vicar of 
All Saints, Maidstone in Kent told his 
congregation. Late on Sunday evening, a large 
crowd in Bristol was waiting for news from 
the offices of The Western Daily Press. That 
newspaper noted that “there was a much 
bigger crowd assembled than on that fateful 
night in August 1914, when the news came 
that Britain had declared war on Germany”. 
But there was no news on 10 November, and 
by midnight the crowd had gone. All over 
Britain, people were on tenterhooks, hoping 
that the war to end wars was about to end. 


The timer ticks 

The armistice agreement would emerge 
from a railway carriage stationed in the 
Forest of Compiégne. As Monday arrived, 
Germany’s delegates were close to accepting 
the armistice terms. At 2.05am, nearly three 
days since talks began, the German delega- 
tion stated that they were ready for a fresh 
round of discussions, which began at 
2.15am. Thirty-four terms were read out by 
Maxime Weygand on behalf of Allied 
commander-in-chief, Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch. The armistice was signed at 5.12am, 
amended to read 5am. The first of the terms 
was “Cessation of hostilities by land and in 
the air six hours after the signing of the 
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armistice” (the cessation at sea was 
immediate), so the act of signature set the 
timer ticking for the end of the war — like 
a game of football or rugby, the war now 
had a fixed duration. 

The armistice was signed when most 
people in Britain were asleep, and even when 
they woke up and went off to work, they 
didn’t know the news. In Aberdeen, though, 
none of the trawlers had put to sea because 
they expected an explosion of rejoicing. 
Gradually the news was spreading, both 
on the western front and the home front. 
Soldiers were cheering soon after sunrise. 
The 1st Birmingham Battalion, the 
14th (Service) Battalion of the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, was at Pont-sur- 
Sambre when, at 8am, the news was received. 
Many soldiers had heard by 8.30am — though 
not everyone believed it at first. 


War is over! 

Hawarden in Flintshire heard the news when 
it reached the village postmaster at 8.30am. 
Ernest Barnes, the future bishop of 
Birmingham, learned about the armistice at 
about this time, too: the village where he was 
staying had received news from a nearby air 
force station. He saw, in a cottage doorway, a 
little flag tied to a child’s chair, and then went 
to a newsagent where the woman behind the 
counter confirmed the news, telling him that 
there had been too much killing. 

Ports tended to celebrate early. At North 
Shields, the first indication of peace was at 
8.10am when two boats were seen to be 
decked out with bunting. At South Shields, 
the sirens of boats could be heard just after 
8.30am. By 9.30am, the news had clearly 
reached the Royal Navy at Scapa Flow in the 
Orkney Isles. People at the port of Kirkwall 
on Orkney were given the news by the sirens 
of naval vessels, and set about rejoicing 
— many flags and much bunting soon 


appeared, ships blew whistles and the bells of 


the cathedral were rung. Unlike in London, 
Scotland had some lovely weather. 

The Orcadian newspaper was keen to note 
that the Kirkwall public found out an hour 
before the London public (in that pre-BBC 
era, the news didn’t radiate out of London, 
but found its way piecemeal). Indeed, the 
public in many large cities didn’t hear until 
nearly 1lam. In London, it was 10.30am 
before a crowd started forming at Downing 
Street, as newspapers and newsboys began 
spreading the word. The prime minister, 
David Lloyd George, appeared outside No 10 


Reblly 


Canadian soldiers parade 
through the Belgian city 
of Mons on Armistice Day. 
Nations across the world 
celebrated the ending of 
hostilities on 11. Novembe 
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a ace -s 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch (second from right) is 
— pictured following the signing of the armistice in 
6 the Forest of Compiégne 
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» David Lloyd 
George appeared 
outside No 10 
just before llam, 
and the crowd 
sang ‘For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow’ * 


about five minutes before the armistice 
began, and the crowd sang ‘For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow’. “At 11 o’clock this morning the 
war will be over,” the jolly good fellow said, 
and cheers ensued. Hats were thrown in the 
air and into the garden of 10 Downing Street. 
At Buckingham Palace a policeman con- 
firmed the news a few minutes before 1lam 
and let officers and wounded soldiers within 
the gates. 


The last victim 

In America, it was still nighttime (on the east 
coast, the war ended at 6am) but enthusiastic 
celebrations were already taking place. Cecil 
Sharp, an English expert on folk dancing, 
was Visiting Cleveland, Ohio, where he was 
woken up by bells at 4.30am — unable to 
sleep, he spent the rest of the night thinking 
about the news. He was overjoyed, like 
everyone else, but he could not forget fellow 
folk dancers who had been killed in the war. 

And, in fact, on the western front, many 

more men died in the cold and fog as the 
fighting continued until 1lam. One victim 
was George Edwin Ellison of the Royal Irish 
Lancers, a middle-aged man who served 
right from the start of the war. Believed to be 
the last British soldier killed in action, he died 
at Mons, where he started fighting in August 
1914. He is buried near the first British soldier 
killed in action in the war. The war had 
returned to where it began. But at 1lam it 
was all over and a strange silence reigned. 
Whereas the western front saw a swift and 
shocking transition from noise to silence, on 
the home front peace continued to break out 
noisily. Many places deployed sirens and 
maroons (a form of loud rocket). New 


Effigies, including one of the kaiser, hang in Brackley, Northamptonshire Yorkers were woken up by sirens and factory 
as crowds gather in the town’s streets to celebrate the end of the war whistles. Some people in London thought it > 
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was an air-raid warning at 1lam, and rushed 
for shelter. At Elephant and Castle they fled 
to the tube stations for cover. Only an ‘All 
clear’ signal on a bugle would convince some 
Londoners that there was no danger. 
Nine-year-old John Raynor, the son of a 
teacher at Westminster School, was ona 
shopping trip when the maroons went off 
and there was a stampede in the street —a 
man was knocked down and the crowd 
trampled over him as he bled. 


London calling 

In London, Big Ben didn’t chime or strike 
at 11 o’clock, having been silenced during 
the war so that it wouldn’t assist enemy 
Zeppelins, but it returned at noon. 
Recalling how a crowd started forming in 
Northumberland Avenue below his office at 
the Metropole after two strokes of the bell, 
Winston Churchill was convinced that he 
heard it at 1lam, as were other people, and 
books still refer to Big Ben striking at the 
moment the war ended. But Churchill later 
suggested that perhaps it was St Martin-in- 
the-Fields that he heard. 

In many different places, church bells were 
used to announce the news, although it 
wasn't always possible to gather bell-ringers 
together before noon. At Malew on the Isle 
of Man, a variety of parishioners all lent a 
hand so that the bells were rung from 1lam 
to 8pm. By noon, most towns and cities in 
Britain (The Daily Express referred to 


Revellers taking part in peace celebrations on the streets of Chicago, United States 


In Birmingham, 
women were 
“masquerading in 
male attire”, and in 
Aberdeen there were 
men dressed up as 
female nurses 


‘Armisticities’) were a noisy mix of cheering, 
singing, bells and music. Crowds were huge 
and still growing, even though people had 
been advised to avoid large gatherings during 
the flu pandemic. And the situation was 
similar around the world. In Australia, where 
it was nighttime, the centres of Sydney, 
Melbourne and Adelaide were a mass of 
happy people. 

In Kirkwall, the town crier proclaimed a 
half holiday at noon. Elsewhere, employers 
and mayors did the same. Schoolchildren, 
too, were given the afternoon off, and 
flooded out of school to join the crowds, 
singing and yelling and waving flags. The 
boys of Eton College were released at noon, 
and went down to the beflagged High Street 


Private George Ellison’s grave. 
He was the last Britishsoldier to 
be killed in the First World War = 
at 9.30am on Armistice Day 


with flags attached to their top hats. And in 
Shrewsbury, while church bells rang and a 
regimental band played, schoolboys formed 
a manic band of their own, bashing away at 
drums and vigorously blowing bugles. 

It was in Shrewsbury at noon, though, 
that one of the most famous moments of 
Armistice Day occurred, when a telegram 
arrived to tell Wilfred Owen’s parents that 
their son had been killed in action. Many 
unwelcome telegrams arrived at homes that 
day. Across Britain, women in the crowds 
wore mourning and tears were shed. 
However, even many of the bereaved cheered 
and smiled, grateful that such a terrible war 
had been won, and happy for others. 

At the innumerable church services, the 
emphasis was on triumph and thanksgiving, 
rather than remembrance of the dead. God 
was on the side of Britain and her allies, and 
gave them victory. At a ceremony at 
St Matthew’s Church, High Brooms in Kent, 
the communion table was draped witha 
large union flag. Even the service at 
St Margaret’s Church, Westminster, the 
‘parish church’ of parliament, was a happy 
affair. Following a brief but crowded 
parliamentary session where the terms of the 
armistice were read out and acclaimed with 
much cheering, the speaker adjourned the 
House of Commons at 3.17pm, and led the 
members to St Margaret’s. The Lords also 
attended the service, and the archbishop of 
Canterbury presided. Psalm 100 opened the 
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A vast crowd gathers outside 
Buckingham Palace. On the streets 
of London, the party would continue 
until late into the night 


simple service: “Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all ye lands.” From outside came the 
sound of cheering and music. 

While the service was taking place, 
King George V, Queen Mary and their 
daughter Princess Mary were journeying out 
into that cheering crowd (and the pouring 
rain). The fact that they were in an open 
carriage, with barely any police protection, 
showed that the king was not going to meet 
the fate of either the tsar or the kaiser. The 
royals shook many hands, and the patriotic 
crowd cheered them all along their journey. 


Bankers and beggars 

It was a day when barriers were ignored, 
rules were happily broken and normality 
was turned on its head. Differences in wealth 
or class or gender could be ignored. “Banker 
and Beggar Walk Side by Side,” The New York 
Tribune noted, and soldiers in New York wore 
women’s hats and coats. Back in England, 
women wore their hair down and gave out 
kisses generously. In Birmingham, there were 
“a number of women masquerading in male 
attire’, and in Aberdeen there were men 
dressed up as female nurses. In Sunderland, 
small boys wore their fathers’ or brothers’ 
khaki, and one boy was dressed up as the 
kaiser. In city centres, children took soldiers 
prisoner or led joyous processions of 
wounded men. In Leeds, according to 

The Yorkshire Evening Post, marching women 
formed a mock army half a mile long. In 
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Dublin, just after 3pm, there was a mock 
funeral for the kaiser with a hearse and 
students dressed as clergymen. 

When it got dark across Britain, fireworks 
and bonfires were lit, and street lights came 
on for the first time in years. It was a magical 
evening. Soon after 6pm in Aberdeen, the 
electric lights were switched on in the 
quadrangle of Marischal College, where 
about 500 students gathered, and in fancy 
dress with flaming torches and bagpipers 
they processed through the town at 7pm, 
before returning to the quad, where they 
threw the torches into a pile and made a 
bonfire, dancing round it wildly. 

On many of the country’s bonfires, effigies 
of the kaiser were burned. Indeed, in the 
victorious nations, there was a public desire 
to see the kaiser punished. When President 
Woodrow Wilson addressed Congress in 
Washington at 6pm GMT, he didn’t mention 
retribution, and his focus was on “friendly 
helpfulness”, feeding the starving people in 
Germany and preserving peace. But at 10 
Downing Street that evening, Lloyd George, 
FE Smith (attorney-general), Winston 
Churchill (minister of munitions) and Sir 
Henry Wilson (chief of the imperial general 
staff) discussed the kaiser’s fate — Smith, the 
lawyer, was keen to see the kaiser executed. 
Crafty Lloyd George, with one 
eye on the electorate, supposedly agreed. 

Not everyone was impressed by the 
armistice crowds. Poets Siegfried Sassoon 


and Robert Graves and philosopher 
Bertrand Russell were scathing about the 
“mob”, and many intellectuals stayed away. 

In restaurants, glasses were smashed and 
revellers stood on tables to sing. Drink 
(where it could be found) played a part, and 
there were accidents. In Blackpool, a drunk 
taxi driver ran over a soldier on a pavement 
at 8.45pm. At Kirkintilloch in Dunbarton- 
shire, after magistrates asked for pubs to be 
closed, a mob threatened to break in. 

As the day drew to a close, merrymaking 
continued. Shades were being removed from 
street lamps in Leicester Square as late as 
11pm, and searchlights were turned on, but 
streets across the country began to clear. By 
midnight there was a sense peace and quiet 
had finally arrived. At Folkestone, a service 
was held at Tontine Street Congregational 
Church to mark “the passing of the closing 
hour of the greatest day in history”. 

Guy Cuthbertson is an associate professor in 
English literature at Liverpool Hope University. 
He is the author of Peace at Last: A Portrait of 
Armistice Day, 11 November 1918 (Yale, 2018) 


TELEVISION & RADIO 
> Live BBC broadcasts over armistice 
weekend will include the Festival of 
Remembrance (10 November), and 


the Cenotaph and Westminster 
Abbey services (11 November) 
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~~  Join.us for 
our History 
Weekend. 
in York 


19-21 October 
Yorkshire Museum 
and King’s Manor 


Come and join us 1n historic York for our fourth 
annual History Weekend in the city. Once again 
we've assembled a line-up of some of the country’s 
leading historians, who will be speaking on topics 
ranging from Viking kings to the history of 
witchcraft and the life of Churchill. 


FESTIVAL LOGO BY FEMKE DE JONG/THE SECRET STUDIO-STEVE SAYERS 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW AT historyweekend.com 


AT . . 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH W H sm it h This BBC History Magazine event is held under licence from BBC Studios, who fund new BBC programmes. 


British troops go over the 
top during the battle of the 
Somme, 1916. The Somme 
was one of the bloodiest 
clashes of the First World 
War, causing more than 

1 million casualties over 
five months 
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Did the outcome of the First World War justify the enormous 
loss of life’? We ask two leading historians, Gary Sheffield and 
Richard J Evans, to put the case, both for and against 
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YEARS 


Yes 


says Professor Gary Sheffield 


Was the outcome of the First World War, 
from the British point of view, worth the 
sacrifice? At the time, the vast majority of 
the British population thought it was. But 
the society of today is very different from 
that ofa century ago and, not surprisingly, 
we struggle to grasp why our predecessors 
were prepared to endure privation and the 
death of young men on a vast scale. Even 

in Ireland, a majority supported the war 
until the events of 1916-18 overturned the 
consensus. In 1914 the UK was a democracy, 
albeit an incomplete one, governed on liberal 
principles. The masses actively supported a 
total war that encompassed the whole of 
society. Without that ‘buy-in’, waging such 
a conflict would have been impossible. As 
dreadful as the war was, a German victory 
was regarded as even worse. 

I would differentiate between the war 
with Germany in Europe (essentially a 
defensive war against aggression) and the 
imperial campaigns. Britain did not go to 
war in 1914 to expand its empire, but later 
acquired colonies from Germany and 
Ottoman Turkey. There were strategic 
reasons to do so, but it was also the knee-jerk 
reaction of an imperial power. The war 
against the Ottomans increased British 
empire casualties. So, was the loss of life in, 
for example, Mesopotamia, justified? 

I would say not. 

The way the war ended — with the Allies 
imposing terms that are popularly but 
erroneously believed to be exceptionally 
harsh, supposedly laying the groundwork 
for a second global conflict — has cast a 
long shadow over perceptions of the First 
World War. But there are good reasons 
why a negotiated peace didn’t happen in 
1914-18: Germany, having conquered 
substantial tracts of territory early on, 
refused to give them up; and France was 
determined to fight on until the enemy had 
been expelled from its soil. 

Neither was there much pressure from 
below for a negotiated peace. Some tales of 
enemy atrocities were undoubtedly exagger- 
ated but, nonetheless, German behaviour 
stoked fear and hatred of a ruthless enemy. 
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A 1918 illustration shows Britain (centre) 
recoiling at the harsh terms that Germany 
imposed on Russia when it exited the war 


Imperfect as the 
world was in 1919, 
a scenario in 
which Germany 
was victorious 
would have been 
much worse 


Belgian refugees brought to Britain terrible 
stories of German cruelty. 

Some writers have portrayed imperial 
Germany as a near-liberal democracy. This 
is unconvincing. Whatever the theory, real 
power lay in the hands of the kaiser and his 
advisers. Equally unconvincing is the notion 
that European leaders ‘sleepwalked’ into war 
in 1914. The evidence is clear: Germany and 
its ally Austria-Hungary were primarily 
responsible for initiating conflict. As the war 
went on, civilian leaders and the kaiser 
himself were pushed aside as the military 


‘silent dictatorship’ of Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff assumed power. Imperial 
Germany was not like Nazi Germany, 
but it was bad enough. 

From July to November 1918, Allied forces 
fought a campaign of liberation greeted 
ecstatically by French and Belgian civilians 
who had endured four years of harsh 
occupation, which included deportations 
and forced labour. What’s more, the punitive 
terms that the Germans imposed on the 
Bolshevik regime at the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk in March 1918 left Britain in little 
doubt as to its fate if it should be defeated. 
This was an important factor in stiffening 
British morale in the face of the great 
German spring offensive launched in France 
a few weeks later. Although most of the 
population lived in poverty, they were better 
off than their ancestors, and they feared a 
German victory would turn back the clock. 

Imperfect as the world undoubtedly was 
in 1919, a scenario in which Germany was 
victorious would have been much worse. 
France would have been reduced to a vassal 
state; Belgium would have become a de facto 
German colony; liberal democracy would 
have been largely extinguished in Europe. 

If the Royal Navy had remained intact, 
Britain would have been safe from invasion 
but it would have been faced with the 
nightmare of a continental Europe united 
under a hostile power that possessed key 
naval bases that menaced the UK’s security. 

The British had no illusions about the 
gravity of the threat. Allied victory in 1918 
averted this threat — for the moment; the 
Allies were incapable of destroying 
Germany, even if they had been willing to do 
so. The war was won, but subsequently the 
peace was lost. It would take a second, even 
more destructive war to do away with the 
German threat. For all these reasons I must 
conclude, reluctantly, that from the UK’s 
perspective the outcome of the war in 
1918 was worth the sacrifice. 
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Gary Sheffield is professor of 
war studies at the University of 
Wolverhampton and author 
of A Short History of the First 
World War (Oneworld, 2014) 
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Kaiser Wilhelm II (centre), flanked by his ‘silent dictatorship’ of military 
advisors, Hindenburg (left) and Ludendorff, in 1917 


British troops march through Mesopotamia during 1916. The loss of life 
in imperial campaigns was unjustifiable, argues Gary Sheffield 


says Professor Richard J Evans 


This isn’t really a question that a historian 
should bother answering. There are two 
common fallacies behind it. 

The first is that historians should tell 
people in the past what they should have 
done and what they shouldn't. This is 
an arrogant, know-it-all position that just 
isn't realistic. What the historian has to do 
is to explain how and why things happened, 
not lecture the past on what should have 
happened or why what happened was right 
or wrong. 

The second fallacy is that historians 
should identify with one side or another 
in the past. Our job is not to champion a 
particular party or nation, but, again, to 
explain why parties and nations behaved 
as they did. If there’s one word the historian 
should never use when writing about the 
past, it’s the word ‘we’ (‘we’ British, ‘we’ 
Germans, ‘we’ Russians). 

So when we talk about ‘the sacrifice’, we 
should talk about the sacrifice of the lives, 
not just of British soldiers, but of Russians, 
French, Serbs, Italians and all the others 
who died in this terrible conflict. 

Politicians tend to justify wars with all 
kinds of rhetoric — ‘the war to end war’, for 
example, or the war to build a better world. 
Historians should be sceptical about such 
claims. The title of the German historian 
Jorn Leonhard’s monumental new history 
of the First World War, just published in 
English, is Pandora’s Box. And indeed the 
war, quite apart from its unprecedented 
destructiveness, did release all kinds of 
demons and plagues upon the world. 

The war destroyed Europe’s economy for 
a generation. It did not recover until the 
1950s. The intervening decades witnessed 
hyperinflation in a number of European 
countries, then a world economic depression 
more serious than anything experienced 
since. It brought to an end the social and 
economic improvements of the Victorian 
and Edwardian eras. Mass unemployment, 
poverty and destitution were the result. 

Politically, the war ended the slow and 
uneven progress the world had made towards 
greater democracy in the late 19th and early 
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Greeks march to support General Metaxas, c1936. One of the First World War’s chief 
legacies was a surge of authoritarianism across Europe, writes Richard J Evans 


20th centuries. True, women gained the 
vote in a number of countries, and the 
franchise was extended further down the 
social scale where it had been effectively 
denied to the working classes, for example 
in Britain and Germany. 

However, Britain had entered the war 
allied to the despotic regime of Tsar 
Nicholas II of Russia, while the idea that 
Germany under Kaiser Wilhelm II was 
some kind of dictatorship does scant justice 
to the system of checks and balances that 
characterised the German political system. 
Millions of the British soldiers who fought 
in 1914 still didn’t have the right to vote. 
Whatever else it was, it wasn’t a war for 
democracy. 

Within a few years, in any case, burgeon- 
ing democracies had been replaced by brutal 
and corrupt dictatorships, with the rise of 
Mussolini, then Hitler, then Franco and 
Salazar, and the ‘little dictators’ of central 
and eastern Europe. Britain became in effect 
a one-party state with the creation 
of a Conservative-dominated National 
government. Scandinavia fell to an authori- 
tarian form of social democracy, while in 
France, the failed experiment of the Popular 


Politically, the war 
ended the progress 
the world had made 

towards greater 

democracy in the 
late 19th and early 
20th centuries 


Front was succeeded by the quasi-fascist 
regime of Marshal Pétain. And then there 
was the Bolshevik revolution, leading 

to the murderous dictatorship of Josef Stalin. 
All of this was the result of the economic 
disaster of the First World War, its exacerba- 
tion of social antagonisms, its delegitimisa- 
tion of existing political systems, and its 
encouragement of nationalism, egged on by 
the unworkable principle of ‘national 
self-determination’ in a world where every 
new state contained national minorities. Even 


Old railway carriages are used to house 
families during Germany’s economic crisis 
in the aftermath of the First World War 


a rare democracy such as Czechoslovakia fell 
victim to ethnic rivalries. As nationalisms 
grew more intolerant, the League of Nations 
proved incapable of fulfilling its objective of 
keeping the peace. 

Beyond Europe, democracy in the US 
proved resilient but military coups in 
Argentina, Brazil and elsewhere in Latin 
America led to state violence and corruption, 
and much of the rest of the world remained 
crushed under the heel of the European 
empires, which reached their greatest extent 
in the 1930s. 

None of this could have been foreseen 
in 1914, and much of it was still unpredicted 
as the war came to an end. Few of those 
who died really knew what they were dying 
for, and those who did, often died for an 
illusion. The Second World War resulted 
directly from the First World War, which 
was indeed the seminal catastrophe of the 
20th century. & 

Richard J Evans is Regius 
Professor Emeritus at Cambridge 
University and author of 

The Pursuit of Power: Europe, 
1815 1914 (Allen Lane, 2016) 
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TIME TO REMEMBER 


Watchmaker Col@MacArthur commemorates the Armistice of World War One 
and pays tribute to the fallen with a very special limited edition watch 


The First World War began for the British on 4 August 1914 when the Germans invaded Belgium. ‘The magnitude of 
the losses suffered in the 1,560 days that followed will stay with us forever. By the time the Armistice agreement was 
signed on 11 November 1918 at 5am, nearly one million soldiers from the British Empire had fallen. 

‘To mark the centenary of Armistice Day, Col&MacArthur has designed this stunning limited edition Armistice 1918 watch. 
Behind its sleek styling and Swiss quartz movement, the watch encapsulates the historical events that ended the Great War. 


‘To symbolise the time the Armistice was signed, the number 5 on the watch is coloured red. Alongside it is 


printed N°2419D, the number of the wagon in which the end of the war was formally agreed. 


Although the Armistice was signed at 5am, soldiers kept fighting for six more hours. The last to fall was Private 
George Edwin Ellison of the Royal Irish Lancers. His initials appear at 09h30 on the watch, the time that he died. 


Thanks to the poem “In Flanders Fields”, the poppy became a prominent Remembrance Day symbol and 
replaces the 11 on the watch, the time the war ended, alongside the date of the Armistice. 
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For a unique touch, the watch can also be engraved on the back to pay tribute to an ancestor, creating a treasured \ 
family heirloom, or in remembrance of a heroic soldier, doctor or nurse who played a part in the war. eK 


There is a very human story built into each of these elegant watches, and with only 1918 


of them produced, it’s destined to become a much sought-after collector’s item. 
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OF DISTINCTION 


Col&MacArthur is a watchmaking company created by lain Wood, a former Scots Guard, and 
his associate Sebastien Colen. The company is built on a common passion for horology ard 
founding values of pride, heritage and commemoration, something that’s helped them become 


official watch supplier for the Royal Guards of Buckingham Palace and the British Army. 


_ FIND OUT MORE OR ORDER YOUR ARMISTICE 
| 1918 WATCH AT COLANDMACARTHUR.COM 
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The cost of wat 


When the armistice was signed in November 1918, troops returned home 
to a world that had changed for ever. Four experts chart the political, 
psychological, environmental and financial legacies of the First World War 
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¢ Britain had 
borrowed heavily 
‘ from the US, 
and lent nearly as 
much to Russia, 
which defaulted on 
all its debts 9 


A destitute family in 
Fleet Street, London, in 
November 1919. The 
victory effort left 
Britain’s economy 
weakened and the 
government ill-placed 
to meet the needs of its 
war-weary citizens 
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n the First World War, British soldiers 
sang (to the tune of a well-loved 
hymn): “When this lousy war is over, 
no more soldiering for me / When I get 
aii iy civvy clothes on, oh, how happy I 
shall be!” But the postwar world was not the 
promised land the soldiers longed for. While 
almost everyone dreamed of peace and 
normality, the war left too many unhealed 
wounds and unsettled debts. 

The First World War spilled blood and 
squandered resources on a colossal scale. 
For several years, the European powers 
put one-third to one-half of their national 
incomes into the fighting. 

When the fighting stopped, the survivors 
hoped for a return to peacetime prosperity. 
Europe’s economies began to grow again, 
but from lower bases than before. France 
and Britain recovered their prewar 
positions within a few years, as did the 
neutral countries. In central and eastern 
Europe the violence took longer to die away, 
and it took roughly a decade to restore 
prewar incomes. 

In fact, nothing was quite the same. 
Everyone now had to face large unsettled 
debts, but their efforts were complicated by 
a great dislocation of the international order. 

The Austro-Hungarian, Russian and 
Ottoman empires were dissolved. This 
created more than a dozen states with fragile 
constitutions and untried, ambitious elites. 
New states formed new, disputed borders, 
which created fresh barriers to trade, 
lending and migration. New governments 
bought short-term popularity by spending 
without taxing, causing inflationary crises. 

To pay for the war, every country had 
borrowed heavily from their own wealthy 
and middle classes, and from Britain and 
France, which in turn borrowed from the 
US. New debts were created by postwar 
treaties, which further obligated the 
defeated countries to the victors. 

The public debts of Britain and France 
stood at two or three years of national 
income. In these countries, the debts 
pushed governments to prioritise fiscal 
austerity over short-term giveaways. They 
would not meet the expectations of 


Europe’s unsettled debts 


their war-weary people. 

Europe had two special cases: Germany 
and Russia. Shattered by war and revolution, 
Russia’s political order was replaced by a 
communist dictatorship that repudiated 
debts, sealed its people from the west, and 
eventually turned to developing industrial 
and military power at all costs. 

Germany was punished under the 
Treaty of Versailles by annexations, and 
burdened by Allied demands for war 
compensation that its political class had 
no will to pay. Soon after the war, these 
two isolated powers moved towards secret 
military and economic collaboration. 


Unrest and isolationism 

The war mobilisation of the old industrial 
powers had created a global shortage of 
manufactured goods. Newly industrialising 
economies from Japan to Argentina had 
rushed into the gap. Like a gold rush, the 
opportunity was short-lived; the end of the 
war threatened these new players with a 
return to business as usual. 

The British economy was weakened by the 
war. It had borrowed heavily from the US, 
and lent nearly as much to Russia, which 
now defaulted on all its debts. At home, the 
question of who should pay stimulated social 
conflict, while in the colonies independence 
movements grew. 

The US, the world’s strongest economy in 
finance and productivity, sent food aid to 
Russia and helped Germany manage 
reparations. But American sympathies 
turned away from Europe to isolationism. 

The unsettled debts of the First World 
War did not make the Second World War 
inevitable. A few decades of prosperity were 
needed to pay off the debts or forgive them 
without causing friction. This seemed 
possible until the Wall Street Crash in 1929 
—after that the chances of avoiding another, 
still greater conflict dwindled. 


Mark Harrison is professor of economics at the 
University of Warwick, and co-editor with Stephen 
Broadberry of The Economics of World War I 
(Cambridge University Press, 2005) 
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A battle that spilled into the biosphere 


by Tait Keller 


s the centenary of the First World 

War draws to a close, we would 

do well to remember that the 

conflict’s environmental legacies 

continue to shape our lives. Few 
human endeavours have altered the natural 
world in the modern era as much as 
agriculture, industry and warfare. In 1914, 
the three formed a violent triad geared 
towards large-scale destruction. 

Of course, many of us will recall the 
iconic images of ravaged farmlands, charred 
trees and muddy quagmires on the western 
front. Yet while battlegrounds seemingly 
suffered devastation, the resulting damage 
to nature was normally short-lived. 
Paradoxically, longer-term environmental 
change occurred behind the lines, away 
from the killing fields, in the forests, 
furnaces and garden furrows at home. 

Scholars have typically studied armies in 
the First World War as social entities, but 
fighting forces were also biological systems, 
which depended on infrastructures of 
energy extraction, production and supply 
to function. The duration and scale of 
the conflict led to new energy-flows of 
foodstuffs and fossil fuels that transformed 
relationships and patterns of behaviour, 
from global geopolitics down to individual 
consumption habits. 


The mobilisation of nature 

To keep soldiers fighting and engines 

firing, militaries commandeered energy 

resources throughout the biosphere. 

A quick global tour illustrates the war’s envi- 

ronmental reach. Ottoman forces levelled 

cedar forests in Lebanon to fuel lime kilns 

and locomotives. German occupation forces 

in eastern Europe dined on European bison, 

nearly exterminating a keystone species 

in the great boreal forest of Bialowieza. 

Canning perishable goods for soldiers’ 

meal kits massively expanded tin-min- 

ing operations on the Malay peninsula and 

in the Dutch East Indies, where hydraulic 

sluicing choked rivers with clay runoff. 
Armies conscripted draught horses, 

leaving farmers with less muscle and little 

manure for tilling their fields. The 


world’s largest sodium nitrate beds in 
Chile’s Atacama desert supplied the 
nitrogen-based inorganic fertilizer that 
kept crop yields from utterly collapsing 
in western Europe. The same chemicals 
also constituted the basic ingredients 
in explosives. 

In Africa, energy reserves were African 
bodies. European powers exploited their 
colonial holdings through conscription, 
forced labour battalions and mass migra- 
tions that upset disease ecologies, perhaps 
unleashing the future HIV-1M pandemic. 
Since rinderpest had contaminated African 
cattle populations, huge ranching operations 
in Argentina provided the bulk of the 
Entente’s protein during the conflict, 
transforming the Pampas. To meet demand 
for carbohydrates, grain farmers in the US 
and Canada broke sod across the semi-arid 
prairies, inviting wind erosion and dust 
bowls in the decades that followed. 

Asa leading petroleum exporter, Mexico 
played a strategic role in the conflict’s 
outcome. But oil extraction upset land 
tenure systems and intensified labour 
disputes along the Gulf of Mexico coast. 
Lucrative petroleum deposits in the 
Ottoman provinces of Mosul, Baghdad and 
Basra, meanwhile, dictated British military 
strategy in Mesopotamia. Energy geopoli- 
tics also impelled victorious European 
powers to carve up the Middle East after 
the war through a ‘mandate’ system that 


» Ottoman armies 
levelled cedar forests 
in Lebanon, while 
German occupation 
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A can of Maconochie’s “beef & 
vegetables”. Soaring demand for tin had 
a dramatic environmental impact on the 

mining regions of the Malay peninsula 


promised a volatile future. Imperial energy 
needs further extended systems of colonial 
control over frontier lands and indigenous 
populations, reinforcing state-building 
projects that had begun in the 19th century 
through dispossession, subjugation and 
segregation. Through the mobilisation of 
nature in these and many other ways, people 
far from the fighting felt the war in their 
everyday lives. 

Viewing the First World War from an 
environmental perspective illuminates 
the lasting legacies of the conflict. Only 
by taking the environment into account 
can we fully understand the trauma of 
war, and how this conflict in particular 
shaped the most basic levels of human 
existence for years afterwards. Energy 
demands, intensified by the First World War, 
brought their own violence that turned 
supposed ‘peace lands’ — places far from 
the frontlines — into ‘war lands’. That 
violence continued long after the fighting 
ended. Through its new energy regimes, 
the First World War ushered in a century 
whose magnitude of environmental change 
matched its terrible violence. 
Tait Keller is associate professor of history at 
Rhodes College and a co-editor of Environmental 
Histories of the First World War (CUP, 2018) 
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Haunted by dreams of the trenches 


by Fiona Reid 


hroughout the First World War, 
men on the western front lived 
and fought in dark, muddy 
trenches. After enduring the 
worst of the physical landscape, 
many then sought refuge in its grandeur and 
beauty. After the war, 14 Lake District 
summits were donated to the National Trust 
as a memorial, while climber-poet Geoffrey 
Winthrop Young dedicated the space to 
comrades united in “the fellowship of hill 
and wind and sunshine”. The Zone Rouge, 
stretching across north-eastern France, 
is avery different memorial to war. After 
the armistice, the area was declared unfit 
for human habitation on account of the 
devastation. Even today, there are areas 
scarred by unexploded bombs and ammuni- 
tion dumps, and the soil and water is still 
poisoned by chemical waste. 

These contrasting legacies reflect the 
range of human reactions to years of 
industrial warfare. Approximately 8 million 
men were killed in the First World War, and 
about 20 million were wounded, some of 
them many times. Homes, businesses, farms 
and whole communities were obliterated. 


An injured soldier 
uses belt crutches 
in September 1917. 
The physical 
injuries 
sustained 
were often 
life-changing 


In Britain more 
than 80,000 
were diagnosed 
with shell shock — 
a number that 
Srew due to the 
lasting effects of 
combat trauma 


There were refugee crises and epidemics, 
and in eastern Europe there was mass 
starvation as the old empires disintegrated. 
On top of this, 20-50 million people died 
worldwide as a result of the 1918-19 
influenza pandemic, while many men were 
prematurely aged or debilitated after years 
of war service. 


Suffering and stigma 

Physical injuries sustained in the conflict 
were often life-changing and traumatic. 
Young men returned home blind, disfigured 
or with missing limbs. “What a useless 
individual I am and how hard it comes to me 
to know that at my age Iam simply an old 
crock,” wrote a facially wounded soldier to 
his mother at the end of the war. 

There were psychological scars, too. In 
Britain alone more than 80,000 men were 
diagnosed with shell shock, and the numbers 
grew after the armistice due to the long-term 
effects of combat trauma. “I cannot forget it, 
no matter how much I skylark,” confessed 
one soldier to his doctor. The stigma of 

mental wounds compounded these feelings. 

Being treated for shell shock “made me feel 

like a bloomin’ kid” complained one 
soldier, echoing the sentiments of many. 
The war also had a psychological 
* impact on the families who lost sons, 


brothers, husbands and friends, or (more 
often) had to accommodate the return of 
men irrevocably transformed by war. Even 
those who suffered no loss had spent years in 
fear, worried that friends and relatives could 
be killed or maimed. 

How did this affect the children of those 
men and women whose lives had been so 
damaged by the war? In her 2008 book 
Alfred and Emily, Doris Lessing created a 
Britain that had not endured the First World 
War. It was a response to her own family 
history, which was dominated by her father’s 
war wound, and provides a glimpse into the 
profound psychological costs of the conflict. 
It was not simply that her father had lost his 
leg, but that he was unable to forget the war. 
For the rest of his life he slept badly, 
disturbed by dreams of the trenches. At the 
breakfast table, Lessing writes, he would 
announce that he had been dreaming of 
“Tommy”, “Johnny” or “Bob” again. 

In Germany, the psychological impact of 
the war on society as a whole was recognised 
most fully in the early years of the Weimar 
Republic, when the Social Democrats tried 
to create a Volksstaat (‘people’s state’) in 
which soldiers and civilians were united by 
their collective war experience. Yet veterans 
were hostile to a welfare system that 
conflated their needs with those of women, 
and insisted on the primacy of the combat- 
ant’s suffering. This trauma was made 
manifest in expressionist film, in surrealist 
art and in the short-lived but potent Dada 
movement. All were ways of declaring that 
the world no longer made sense. 

The First World War was not, as many 
contemporaries hoped, the war to end all 
wars. Yet the survivors were not just 
battle-scarred and broken. Returning 
soldiers — most of whom were young men 
— wanted to live their lives to the full. The 
psychological cost of the conflict was a huge 
burden for them. At the same time, many 
were determined to enjoy whatever “hill and 
wind and sunshine” they could find. 

Fiona Reid of Newman University is the author 
of Medicine in First World War Europe: Soldiers, 
Medics, Pacifists (Bloomsbury, 2017) > 
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Fallout felt around the world 


by David Reynolds 


n Britain, we usually consider the 

Treaty of Versailles to be the most 

important and problematic political 

legacy of the First World War. But we 

need to think more broadly. Among 
the larger themes, three stand out. 


Old empires crumble 

The First World War was total war, testing 
not just the armed forces but also the whole 
economy and society of each belligerent 
power. And losing total war meant total 
defeat. First to crumble in 1917 was Russia: 
the March revolution toppled the tsar, and 
the November coup brought Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks to power, though they then had 
to fight a five-year civil war to gain full 
control of the country. In the autumn of 
1918, not only the German Reich crumbled 
but also the Habsburg dynasty — dominant 
in central Europe for four centuries. And 
the Ottoman Turks, who in 1683 had been at 
the gates of Vienna, were now driven almost 
completely from south-eastern Europe. 

In 1919-22, Turkey had to fight for its very 
existence as state. 

On the ruins of these great dynastic 
empires were built a variety of new states. 

In the Baltic, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
won bitter wars of independence against 
Russia, their old imperial master. Poland 
emerged again from its long partition 
between Germans and Russians. Austria 
and Hungary became independent states; 
Czechoslovakia was invented from scratch. 
And in the Balkans, the Serbs forged a south 
Slav state, Yugoslavia, from peoples formerly 
under Habsburg and Ottoman rule. 

These new states were, however, rickety 
and flawed: generally multi-ethnic, but with 
one ethnic group in control. And most 
borders were in dispute, those of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia being especially conten- 
tious. Here was the fuel for the next war. 


Strongmen seize their chance 
The First World War also generated new 
and explosive forms of democratic politics, 
especially in Italy and Germany. 

Italy had an established tradition of 
parliamentary government but in 1918, as 


A stamp used in the British 
mandate of Palestine, which ended 
in 1948 


New imperial 
possessions — Syria 
and Lebanon for 
France, Iraq and 
Palestine for Britain 
— proved poisoned 
chalices 


in Britain, the franchise was enlarged to 
universal male suffrage in order to repay 

the troops. Germany, by contrast, had imple- 
mented a democratic franchise in 1871, but 
the parliament exerted little control over the 
government until the kaiser was toppled in 
the republican revolution of 1918. 

Italy and Germany, from these different 
directions, now tried to make mass democ- 
racy work as a form of government in 
societies that were polarised politically and 
embittered by the sour fruits of war. The 
Germans wanted to tear up Versailles; many 
Italians protested against their ‘mutilated 
victory and demanded more territory in the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean. 

To break the deadlock in fractious and 
fractured parliaments, charismatic politi- 


cians appealed to the populace at large — 
promoting the cult of the ‘strong leader’ and 
intimidating opponents using private armies 
of street thugs (many of them brutalised war 
veterans). Benito Mussolini deployed his 
squadristi to help lever himself into power in 
Rome in 1922. Adolf Hitler’s stormtroopers 
played a similar supporting role in his 
appointment as German chancellor in 1933. 
Once in power, both men abolished 
meaningful parliamentary government and 
embarked on plans for aggressive expansion. 


Glimpses of a new global order 
Although the British called 1914-18 the 
‘Great War’, the Germans always used the 
term “World War’ (Weltkrieg), because they 
considered it a struggle to establish them- 
selves as a top-rank global empire and naval 
power in the manner of Britain and France. 
Not only did Germany’s bid fail, the British 
and French ended the war with even larger 
empires — picking up German possessions in 
Africa and the Pacific and evicting the 
Ottomans from the Middle East. 

Yet these lands had strings attached — they 
came as ‘mandates’ from the new League of 
Nations, whereby the European power ruled 
as a ‘trustee’, preparing the inhabitants for 
future self-government. Syria and Lebanon 
for France, Iraq and especially Palestine for 
Britain, proved poisoned chalices. Older 
parts of their empires also became less 
tractable. The years after 1918 saw violent 
upheavals in India, Egypt and French 
Indochina. And China and Japan felt 
short-changed by their European allies in 
the territorial carve-up at the Paris 
Peace Conference. 

So it wasn’t just the Germans and Italians 
who craved a place in the sun. Across the 
world, British and French hegemony looked 
increasingly shaky. Yet no one foresaw the 
hurricane that would blow away the 
Europe-centred global order between 
1937 and 1945. 

David Reynolds is professor of international 
history at the University of Cambridge. He is the 
author of The Long Shadow: The Great War and 
the Twentieth Century (Simon & Schuster, 2013) 
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Germany, 1919: Georgians —- 
former Russian prisoners of war - 
embark for the new Democratic 
Republic of Georgia. A plethora of 
fragile new states emerged in the 
wake of the First World War 
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“The First World War centenary 
has been a lost opportunity” 


by Professor Maggie Andrews 


he events marking the centenary 

of the First World War over the 

last four years have seen consid- 

erable financial investment 

from the Heritage Lottery Fund 

(HLF) the Arts Council and the 
government. Numerous art works, books, 
films, and TV and radio programmes have 
been produced. In London, the Imperial 
War Museum revamped its First World War 
galleries, and— around the UK — events and 
exhibitions have taken place, alongside 
community history projects. 

While some organisations were motivated 
by their own interests (to increase footfall, 
audiences, funds and profile), both individu- 
als and communities envisaged that 
participation would offer a sense of engage- 
ment, integration and identity. Funding by 
the HLF’s ‘First World War: Then and Now’ 
programme offered opportunities to 
uncover local histories of the conflict. 

Historians hoped that new research and 
public engagement would challenge the 
familiar myths and iconography that had 
attached themselves to the conflict. But they 
miscalculated the degree to which commu- 
nities and nations have invested in shared 
myths offering a sense of identity — ones that 
have been handed down through family 
stories and remembrance activities. 

The myth of the stoic young British Tommy 
— duped into volunteering for a futile war — 
gained status in the run-up to the centenary, 
especially in the context of more modern 
conflicts. The Tommy as a reticent, rather 
than active participant in the killing of enemy 
troops is central, for example, to the mythical 
status of the Christmas day football matches 
played in no man’s land, 1914. Such myths 
have proved enduringly popular with 
audiences — as the British Council and Football 
Association’s ‘Football Remembers’ project, 
not to mention the Sainsbury’s Christmas 2014 
advertising campaign, have shown. 

Myths are not fabrication, but they 
simplify, purify and silence, while smooth- 
ing over the cracks and crevices — the bumps 


and lumps — of the past, as they are woven 
into heritage attractions or film and television 
histories. These leisure-histories walk a 
tightrope between entertainment and 
education, consequently offering familiar 
versions of the past. 


Ubiquitous Tommies 

However, during the centenary there has 
been a concerted attempt to acknowledge 
that the First World War was a conflict that 
didn’t just affect young, white men on the 
western front. David Olusoga’s BBC Two 
series and book The World’s War: Forgotten 
Soldiers of Empire (2014) examined the role 
of 4 million non-British, non-European 
professional soldiers, conscripts and 
mercenaries in the conflict. The Imperial 
War Museum’s online collection of 8 million 
‘Lives of the First World War’ embraced 
those in paid war work on the home front 
(though did not include the contributions of 
millions of housewives). A plethora of local 
projects and BBC programmes sought to 
enlarge the iconography of the conflict 
from trenches, barbed wire and mud to 
include food queues, Zeppelin raids and 
factories. BBC Radio 4’s drama Home Front 
(2014-18) explored the domestic, personal 
and intimate stories of everyday life during 
the conflict; the BBC’s project to source 
1,400 local stories was the basis for its World 


Actors dressed as 
Tommies mark the 
centenary of the start of 
the battle of the Somme 
at Manchester Piccadilly 
station, July 2016 


War One at Home broadcasts. 

Yet in the vast majority of commemora- 
tion events, the western front, red poppies 
and Tommies have remained ubiquitous. 
The First World War Centenary Battlefield 
Tours Programme for schoolchildren 
focused on the western front. Red knitted 
poppies have festooned towns from 
Chesterfield to Cheltenham, while Paul 
Cummins’ ‘Blood Swept Lands and Seas of 
Red’ installation filled the moat at the Tower 
of London with 888,246 ceramic poppies. 
Meanwhile, Jeremy Deller’s “We’re Here 
Because We're Here’ memorial saw 1,400 
volunteers in uniforms appearing every- 
where from railway stations to shopping 
centres to mark the centenary of the start of 
the battle of the Somme. Whatever the 
artistic innovation of such projects, they 
were embedded in historical myths; millions 
of people encountered them but few were 
encouraged to critically engage with them. 

Overall I believe that the four-year First 
World War centenary has been a lost 
opportunity, as challenging histories have 
been drowned out by myths and iconogra- 
phy that have proved every bit as tenacious 
as they are familiar. 

Maggie Andrews is professor of cultural history 
at the University of Worcester. She is historical 
consultant to BBC Radio 4’s drama series Home Front 
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YOU KNOW HOW MUCH THEY HAVE GIVEN. 
A GIFT IN YOUR WILL CAN HELP MAKE SURE 
THEY ARE ALWAYS CARED FOR. 


A century after World War One, our mission is the same as it has 
always been - helping soldiers from every regiment, and every 
conflict, no matter when or where they served. 


Your support today will help ensure countless soldiers, veterans 
and their families are cared for in generations to come. 


Support The Soldiers’ Charity with a gift in your Will. 
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NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 
ARBORETUM 


Memorial Arboretum 
11 November 2018 


) . \ at the National 


With artistic memorials recognising 
contributions from the First World War 
to the present day, 100 years of 
history is waiting to be explored. 


Join us to say Thank You 
to a generation who 
changed our world. 


Candlelit Vigil 
10 November 6pm 


FREE. Suggested Donation for Candles £2. 
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